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3/9 Hats, 10,6 Boots, 
21/- & 30/- Macs & Raincoats, 


not only lead in fashion, hut in wear are far away 
superior to others at anything like the price. 

The man of moderate means finds what he needs 
at Jacksons’—the utmost value for money. 

Ladies* atyles in Boots, Shoes, and Riincoats 
at above prices. 


Branches in every large town. I unable to 
call you can get perfect satisfaction in fit and 
style by ordering direct from Illustrated Style 

Book sent on request. 


“Zhe Original “Che Best 


in 1837.” in 1912.” 


| —the only Custard that tastes 

| as good as it: looks! 

instinctively feel that it is good; and you know it is 
good when you taste it—that is why it brings a happy 


The very look of Bird's Custard is inviting. You 
“won't-grow-up smile” to every face. 


This dainty British luxury is the family favorite 
throughout the World. Everyone, especially the children, 
loves its perfect flavor and egg-like creaminess, and the 
price is within the reach of all. 


BIRD’S—the PURE CUSTARD— 
_ Ad. pkts., 4d. & Tid. boxes, and new large 8d. tins, 


“ No one knows what’s good like Mother,” 


That’s a motto — nail it up! 
“ Can’t beat Bird s Custard,” that’s another ? 
There’s “a smile in every cup.” 
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E” Self-filling 


World-famous 
POST FREE, 
16 
EACH. 
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SILKRITE (Regd) 


Read what purchasers of “SILKERITE" PENS say:— Just a few letters taken from a vast pile. 


ML. G. Howell, ae ear Spas Coors ene thes none at HH. Black, Eeq., Hoddesdon, Herts., writes: ‘Am very leased with the ote Siukr 
ith “Silkrite’ Ben a % ual 3 o] or ite’ ‘ . P.O. a eased. amen a 
iented with krite ¢ < Silkrite’ Pen, Send me Siz more, P.O. enci R. Armstrong, Esq., Crook, Durham, writes: “Am 

. Taq. Swansten. Cambs, writes: “Am very sas’ D, J. Morgan, Esq., Clydach, Swansea, writes: Very pleased. I can hted with “Silkrite” Fountain Pen. ie aes } 

hrte Pen, Ind it answers a3 wellzsa ide fen do 5 times as much work with your ’ Silkrite” Pen than the 26 to 15,- which havo not giver more, satisfaction thon 

a erdi ary Pen, I enclose 3'- for other TWO. asta iis 

ogi-terce UKRITE " Se!f-filine Tountain Pen ia 7 inches long, ¢ide barrel to carry large supp y of ink. In Rich Eboneen. Fills itself in 2 seconds. Pitted 14-ct. Gold-plated Nib of won! erful dur 

m Mabie i liee Bileliehtty ty st Uk Pwrtier, GRAND como nation at Simplic ty, Durability, Effectiveness and Beauty! We have sent our " Silkrite” Pens all over the United Kingdom and to every pu! ie t 
6 The Verdict js anfailing Satisfaction end REPEAT ORDERS. To all Readers of Pearson's Weekly—Illustrated Catalogue of 1,000 Bargains Post Free. 


BSATIS#ACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY WILLINGLY RETURNED. N.B.—Can only b>» had direct. 
Albes-THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. P), 5 RICHMOND ROAD, LEEDS. 


P. Snowdon, Esq., 
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and 25 per cent. commission ois 1, | 
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which I have not won prizes. It is «= 
fore, for friends in different localit., 
whether I am sending out bowe-tid: . 
Birmingham can compare with | 
Yarmouth with Bangor, Hidde - 
Enfield, &., &. I fear » 
comparisons, however, tike ut 
dates of competitions, for an ob view 
PROVE ME STRAIQHTFORWARD STRAIC: $ 


SYDNEY JOHNSON. | 
108 Shrubland Road, Da'- 
(Note New Address.) Le 


FORTY POUNDS WON}: «| 
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FORTNIGHT'S ‘TIT-Bii 


\ 
- 
Mir. Arch. Gibbs, 5 Gran & 
Square, London, W.C. (1: H £ 
Advertiser’) will sell UNDUE! } ¢ 
Seconds, Middles, Finals, etc,, for 6 j ~ 
each full coupon and stamped -a | 
Montbly terms: 3s. 6d. and posta: : Hy 
full coupons. Orpers Executrp i ' 
Post. In Heads-or-Tails, No. 47, I -: | Hy 
CRAFT—TRICKSTER'S AID (£20 ! ie 
No. 48, EXCELSIOR — REVALLS i . 
FELLOW (£20). 
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{ 
The GRAVES ENGLISH LEVFR < | 
Gent's high-class watch offer <1 iH 
Keyless or keywind movement. Str 
or Rolled Gold Cases, Chrono: t 
every modern perfection, On i 4 
approved orders for 5/- with ! ' 
monthly payments of B/- if per | ‘ 
Write for Post Free Cataio uc | { 
This handsome Art it. . } 
complete guide to the ° ! { 
tions of the GoLnJEwets: t ’] 
Lovely 18<t. ENGAGENIN: \ t 
A RINGS with Diamond, Sur; i 
and other settings. A! . 
Ladies and Gent's Wate: ( 
}) 1.ETS, BRACELETS, BROOCHE \ 
Easy Terms or liberal Cash | { 
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BEST CIGARETTE PAP 
DO YOU KNOW 
MRS. MURPHY’ 


Once Known—Never Forgo' 


PEARSON'S 
MAGAZIN! 


Now Selling. Price ! 


_————————— = 
GAUTIER’S FAMOUS P: 
are without doubt the («-* 
ever offered for Femaie \« + 
and Irregularities. ‘Shey * 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. rr 
cover, 1/3 and 2/93 cxtra:* « 
BALDWIN & Co.Hert-Dr 
Rlectric Parade, H. 
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“OTO INTEREST@. 
> To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


a a So ca aioe ie 
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“£250 A WEEK 


for eivht OFFERED IN 


= FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 


We have revived our Football Skil! Competition for the amusement of the many tens of 

thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Association Football, and to enable them 

toe put tieir knowledge to good account. The prize offered is £250, and the task set enables 

competitors to display their skill in fons up football, and also fosters their interest 
la the game. 


FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 


SOUTHERN LEAGUE PROSPECTS. 


Fo.Lowrne our remarks last week on the First and 
Second Division Prospects, we now turn our attcn- 
tion to the Southern League. 

Plymouth Argyle showed the most improved 
form last season. They only missed the champion- 
ship of the League by a single point. A few 
mistakes were made in the earlier matches, but 
it is anticipated that they will make a bold show 
all the way this time. 

West Ham, Swindon Town, Queen’s Park 
Rangers, Northampton, Millwall, Coventry and 
Norwich City, are all expected to do well, and will 
have a big say in the matter before the close of the 
season. 


61. P.0. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


¥, and nine 

Satalogue On the entry form below you will f.nd tae names of clubs taking part in matches to be played Crystal Palace will rely practically upon the 
alotue is a on Saturday, September 7th. same team which did duty for them last season, 
PRY industry You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and capabilities of the various but a few good amateurs have signified their inten- 
ate cer clubs, and decide in ach case which club you think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the tion of helping the ** Glaziers,’ among whom may 
HM atries of name of the club which you believe wiil lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in be mentioned the Rev. K. R. G. Hunt, who will 
BES. Ac on a d--w. then leave in names of both teams. atrengthen the half-back line. 


th Discount, 
BRFFIFLD, 


Brighton and Brentford are also teams which 
may be expected to give a better account of 
themselves. Particularly is this the case with 
Brentford. ‘They have got a really good team, and 
in the event of any accident to Ling, their goal- 


NO GOALS REQUIRED. “2G 88 NO ENTRY FEE. 


Tho clubs whose names we give are all in the English or competitor who seads the entry form containing the | Lan. i a or 
Southern League, and to guide you in preparing your greate-t number of correct results. In the event of a keeper, have a good understudy in A. 8. Prico, 
forecasts yoa would bo well advised to keep a record of tie this sum will be divided, fr om Croydon Common. 
tleir mat-hes before you. ‘I'he names of the players in] 8 ‘Tne Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept Gillingham (New Brompton) have not only 
these teams can also be ascortained, if you don’t already no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery | changed their name, but also their colours. Ta 
kno them. * ‘acsPancistwes knonteintarsited ry pect ppl ps i ed of posting will | future they will play in red and blue jerseys and 

hore aro man: ousands of people so keenly intereste 10 accepted as proof of recript. aga deat aa aes a . 
in tootball that the names and doings of nearly every | 9. Tie Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY does white oe abe The car Pie lel they have 
proiwinent player are knowa to them, and the matches in net assume any responsibility for any alterations that got together dues not inspire confidence. = 
which they are on saged are of a3 much interest t» them as may be made in the fixtures given in the eatry form Portsinouth, who once more figure in the First 
the news in a daily paper is to the ordinary readcr. _ | 10. No correspondence will be entered into in connection | Division, will also appear in new colours. They 

These enthusiasts require no nssistance from us in with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. | have adopicd a royal blue jersey, emblazoned with 
excreising their ekill decahocstig which they think will be | 11. The published decision is final, and competitors may the Portsmouth coat-of-arms in old gold. The team 
the victorious teams; but to others, not conversant with enter on this understanding only. : Z Nar bl : dsh Id do veil ins the 
the cl:bs aud the players and their doings, we suggestthat | 12. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be | quite a serviceable one, and should do well in the 
a hawlbhook giving details of last season’e play will Le very eligible for this competition. competition. 


Reading have lost Caldwell, the goal-keeper, who ~ 
saved ihe team in many matches last scason, and 
did so much for them in the Cup tics. He has gone 
-| to Everton, but his place between the sticks has 
been filled with a very capable custodian in the 


helpful. ‘The competitor who will gain is not the reader 
who gnesses fatasrl, but tho one who bases his forecast cue Ont Coupon and Post to Us Unfolded. 


on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams engaged. 


It must be clear, thercfore, to you that it is necessary to ( ( Dearson’s Football Contest 


excrciso a considerable amount of skill to guin the prize. 


—~. 


As a help and guide to the exercise of your No, 1. person of R. Bernard from East Stirlingshire. 
oe i go . ede des Matches tobe played on Saturday, Sept. 7th. Much is expected from Reading. 
nnual,”” price . (or post free . from e i “SG ‘i spilone Bi cco mine . 1 ‘enie 
Publisher, 17 Henrletta Street, London, W.C.) in Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For Mc rthyr Town, who are figuring in the Prenice 
which will be found complete information regard- Gross oul erthers Division for the first time, have imported a 
ing teams, records of play in past szasons, pro- Aston Villa v Bradford City number of expericnced players, and hopes are 
spects of each club for the coming winter, and Bolton Wanderers v Chelsea entertained, not ovly for a mest successful scason 
results of corresponding League matches played Manchester United v Manchester City for the South Wales club, but also that the 
last season, all of which are of enormous assist. Middlesbrough v Everton position they have gained in the First Division 
ance in marking your coupon. Derby County v Blackburn Rovers will be maintained. ‘This is the first time that a 
Newcastle United v Sunderland Welsh Club has gained admittance to the Premicr 
CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS Bradford v Birmingham Division, and exte.sive altcrations have been 
UST COMPLY. Fulham v Leeds City made in the inclosure to mect the inercased 
1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose Preston North End v Clapton Orient number cf spectators which it is expected 
Tmust be cros-cd ont. Where you forecast a draw | ( Leicester Fosse v Notts Forest will go to see the more polished play of the 
don't cross out either. . Stockport County v Linooin City First Divisionites. 
2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of tho Brentford v Reading Stoke has lost three or four prominent players 


compet tor in ink. Names and addresees may not be Queen’s Park Rangers v Norwich City 
typewritten or priuted. Swindon Town v Crysta! Palace 


8. Exch competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless this condition is complied with the competitor West Ham United v Coventry City 


who took part in last season’s gaines, but their 
places have heen well filled. A new goatic is 
LB. Gadsden, from Stanton Hill Victoria, who is 


forfeits his or her right to.a prize, The above matches take place on the ground { | noted as a clever performer between the uprights. 

4 When you have filled up the cutry form, cut it out of the first-named club. The club’s ceonnees are very fair. PHB 
PEansows WEEKLY Honriett oe ba en, to abide by the decisé blished ts Bristol Rovers, Southampton, Watford, and 

ud N’s SE Street, Lon lon lecis ‘ oe? ‘ j Rae cas 
1 tecerboil f : Z agree to apie py te eg cle ict at Exeter City, will all have teams which will differ 


be Mark your euvelope ‘* Football No. 1” in ** Pearson's Weekly” and to accept tt as final, and 
All top left-hand corner, aud affix a tong stamp. Tenter only on this understanaing, and I agree to 
yj btempts must arrive wot lator than first post | ) api%e by the conditions printed in ‘ Pearson's 
} riday, September 6th. W hly,” 
et July one coupon ae be sent by each reader. ECRIMe 
. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor Signature resverieecccsseeeseecenceeeescencentenee eaten ses et 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be tho correct result of all the Address 
bein In the event of atie this sum will 


materially from those which represented the clubs 
last season. 

It cannot be said at present, however, with 
any degree of confidence, that the players so far 
engaged are capzbic of standing the stwin cf a 
strenuous season, such as the Southern League 
this season portends to be. When the pleyers get 


eee 


be divid 


eee ea pig ct rh ror not Sater widiiclens Sowbees natee Ghreatae revarcguatataresicaausaieasn Judonenss settled down, however, they may develop into 

4 . foi V war a eee en mama a a a ese BE ge a y aris i es a aes 

% Should no competitor give the correct results of all | if you have already filled up a coupon for Contest No. I, | quits workablo teams, which JNA SAUse MADY 
the matches played, £25 will bo awarded to the please pass this on to a friend. an uj-sct of more fancicd combinations, 
Supposing you were carrying home three or four umbrellas as presents to your acquaintances oo 
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Nice Little Chap! 

THE mouse is a popular prison pet, and the Church 
Army authorities have taken charge of a couple 
of field-mice belonging to a convict who is being 
transferred. from his present prison to another 
where pets are not allowed. 

There was a convict who was feeding his pet 
mouse when the clergyman came round. 

‘*T see you have a mouse there,” said he. 

“Yes,” said the convict; “nice little chap! I 
wouldn't part with him for worlds!” 

* Indeed !”’ exclaimed theclergyman. ‘‘ Are you 
eo fond of him as all that?” 

Yes, sir,” replied the convict, with emotion. 
“Yesterday he bit a warder!” 


His Usual Custom. 

Mr. Joun Burns’ recent statement with regard 
to the frequency with which the poorer classes 
move from one house to another has recalled a 
debate overheard between some working-men 
as to whether it was better during hard times to 
pay the rent or to have the bother and expense of a 
secret removal. They referred the question to the 
oldest and most respectable man they knew. 

“Is it cheaper to move or to pay rent?” they 
asked him. 

“* Well, mates,” he said slowly, “I don’t know 
as I’m in a position to say. Ye see, I’ve always 
moved !” 


Poor Man! 
4 One heard a new story of Mr. Balfour the other 
ay. 
is visit to a certain provincial town happened 
to occur on the day of the opening of the Quarter 
Sessions, and an old lady who-knew nothing of 
things political expressed surprise that the opening 
of the Quarter Sessions should have attracted such 
a large crowd in one of the streets. 

“ But they’re waiting for Balfour,” somebody 
ene 

: a. name, however, conveyed no fresh idea to her 
mind. 

* Ah, well!’ she commented; “ whatever the 
poor man has done, they. shouldn’t stand about 
in the street just to stare at him; for anyway, 
he'll have to suffer for it now!” 

She thought Mr. Balfour was one of the criminals 
coming up for trial! 


Cutting. 

Oxe of our dramatists has had reason to find 
fault with the acting of some of the company 
rehearsing a play of his. The manager 
expostulated. 

** Really!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you must allow us 
to know more about acting than you do. You 
must remember that many of these ladies and 
gentlemen have been bred on the boards.” 

a out of them, you mean!” retorted the 
author, i 


Balanced. 

Tue death of Miss Octavia Hill, the great social 
reformer, has recalled a story she used to tell. 

A friend was once sympathising with a man who, 
besides being an undertaker, was also the landlord 
of some rather insanitary houses in the East End. 

““I suppose,” said the friend, “that you very 
often don’t get your rents?” 

“* Oh, very often indeed,”’ agreed the other ; “ but, 
you see, I make it up on the number of funerals 
that take place from the houses.” 


‘Op It. 

Mr. Petr Riper, the well-known author, told 
an amusing story recently in conncction with his 
Home in East London for delicate children. 

_A little girl of two or three—she was just begin- 
ning to talk—was brought to the Home by her 
mother. The child was delicate and the mother 
was unable to give her the food and attention that 
wero required; but, naturally enough, she wept 
bitterly when she realised that her mother was 
going to leave her at the Home. Her last words 
to her mother were to implore her to come back 
soon. 

A day or two later the mother came back, but by 
this time the child was more than reconciled to the 
separation and the delights of the Home, Indeed, 


~And someone stopped you and said: ‘ Yow seem to have had a good day!” What would you reply ? 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


she was not over-cordial to her loving parent, and 
promptly repudiated any suggestion that she 
wanted to be taken home again. 

Her mother, rather upset by such off-hand 
treatment, lingered as she went out to wave a good- 
bye from the door. But her small daughter, 
evidently fearing that this display of affection 
meant a renewal of the discussion, signed to her 


imperiously to go. 
Op anne !’? she commanded, 


Useful. ; 

Sm ArcuBaLp Germre, the famous geologist, 
who has just published another bei interesting 
book, has a great store of good Scottish anecdotes. 

One of them concerns a clergyman who had 
recently been appointed toa Scottish country parish. 
In the course of his first round of visits to parish- 
ioners, he called at a small farm, and found only 
the farmer’s son at home. He was shown into the 
parlour, and after a glance at the book-case he said 
to the boy: “‘ Are these all the books your father 
has in the house ? ” 

‘“ Ay,” said the boy. 

“ Now, tell me,” continued the minister, ‘‘ which 
of them does he use oftenest ? ” 

“That ane,” the boy told him, pointing to a 
large leather-covered Bible which seemed to be 
well worn. : 

The minister beamed. ‘‘ Oh, the Bible; that’s 
right! I’m glad to hear that. And how often 
docs he use it?” 

“On Sunday mornin’s,”’ was the reply. 

“What, only once a week! Well, well ; does he 
read aloud to you all, or just to himself ? ” 

“Na,” came the devastating reply, “he 
shairpens his raazor on’t !”’ 


Probably Right. 

Sir ARCHIBALD once suggested that the questions 
put by school examiners were not always judiciously 
worded. He 
who asked: “If Alfred the Great were alive now, 
what part of our political system would he be 
likely to take most interest in?” 

“ Please, sir,” replied the harassed pupil, “ if 
Alfred the Great were alive now I think he’d be so 
old he wouldn’t take any interest in anything!” 


Unreasonable. 

Jvst one more of the yarns Sir Archibald has 
told us. 

A Scottish farmer whose farm was on the hills to 
the north of Strathmore had bought, while on a 
visit to Perth, his stock of matches for the winter. 
Possibly one or two of the boxes may have got 
damp on the way home; anyway, when his wife 
took out the first box she found that the matches 
would not light. The farmer also tried them 
unsuccessfully, taking samples from several 
boxes. 

On his next visit to Perth he took the pile of 
match-boxes with him and threw them indignantly 
on the counter of the tobacconist with the remark ; 
“They winna licht !” 

“Winna licht!” repeated the shopkeeper, 
surprised. He took out one match, drew it smartly 
across the side of his trouser leg, and brought og 
alight! The farmer watched him intently, 
the shopkeeper repeated this with a number of the 
matches, each of which spluttered into flame. 


‘* What do you mean,” he demanded, “‘ by sayin’ | 


they winna licht ?” 

“ Ay,” said the farmer, “ but do you think Ican 
come doon a’ the road to Perth to hae a rub o’ your 
breeks every time I want a licht ? ” 


Mistaken Identity. 

Mapame Bernnarpt—the Divine Sarah !—who 
comes back to the London Coliseum this month, 
once told us a story of a Canadian tour. 

One night, while she and her company were 
peving L’Aiglon in Montreal, a very eed man 
eft the auditorium and clamoured at the box- 
office for the return of his money. 

The manager naturally wanted to know why. 

‘“*T paid to see Madame Bernhardt act,” the man 
stormed, “ and she’s not acting.” 

“Madame Bernhardt ts acting,” replied the 
astonished manager. 

‘“No, she is not,” retorted the man. ‘ She does 
not take the part of the Empress, and the only 
other characters are a man and the slip of a boy who 
plays the young Duke.” 

It took ever so long to convince him that the 
“ slip of a boy ” was Bernhardt herself ! 


ve as an example the examiner. 
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DEF” The Editor will gue 28. 6d. each wee: *- 4, 
best paragra: I cconntidl for this col unin. ‘Gian 
the famous P.W. tnives will be awarded jor ann 3, 
paragraph used. If there is more than cne sendir oq 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to 7 
the reader whose contribution was received first. “Bw 
The half-crown prize this week is won by My 
J. H, Power, Almn House, Cheriton, near Polleesi.e. 
MUSICAL. 
“ How shall I stir the fire without interrupting 
the music ? ” asked she. : 
‘* Between the bars, of course,” said he. 


THE QUEER LIMERICK. 
A sPoony young chap was Brown, Jar. 
I’ve never seen anyone spnr. 
His sweetheart said : ‘‘ Dave, 
You’re in want of a shave, 
So, please keep away—don’t come tnr.” 


DIVIDING THE LAND. 
A FARMER with an octagonal field, hivins a 
house in the centre, wished it to be divided ito 


eight plots, each the same size and shape and ch 
to contain a tree. 

How was this done ? 

Sclution below 2 


A CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Wnen did Romeo and Juliet mect ? 
On Twelfth Night. 

What did Juliet say when Romeo proposed t» 1.112 

As You Like It. 


What was Juliet’s character like ? 
The Tempest. 
What was their courtship like ? 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
What was their first quarrel ? 
A Comedy of Errors. 


From whom did Romeo buy her ring ? 
The Merchant of Venice. 

Who married them ? 
Julius Cesar, 


Who was best man and bridesmaid ? 
Antony and Cleopatra, 

Where did they live ? 
In a Hamlet, 


A SIMPLE SUM. 
To 5, add nothing, 
To that add one; 
Then add 500. 
The whole is none 
Solution below 2 


Solutions. 
DIVIDING THE LAND. 
This pisture shows how the land was divided. 


A SIMPLE SUM. 
b=V 
0=0 
1=I1 
600 = D 


and a void = nothing. 
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{qe c The General . 
ly. as I 


Ir the world has 
produced one great 
man who was. well 
aware of his great- 
ness that man 
pssuredly was the late General Booth. Every word 
he uitered, every gesture, every command went 
towards establishing his strong personality upon 
is followers and the rest of the world. _ 

When after years of abuse and even violence the 
“ Army” became fashionable the General was just 
a3 much at home in the drawing-rooms of Mayfair 
as he had been in the drab homes of enthusiastic 
if humble admirers. He let everyone know that he 
was the friend of kings and insisted upon being 
treated as such. 

I remember during his first motor-car tour of the 
south of England that more than once he refused to 
enter a town until the mayor agreed to give him a 
municipal welcome ; while tactful aides-de-camp 
sounded local celebrities to see if it were possible for 
the freedom of the town to be presented to the 
General. “It would make him feel younger,” 
they said. 

He was not supposed to know anything about 
this, but there was ever a twinkle in the old man’s 
eye that betokened knowledge of everything. 


A Very Small Appetite. 


“It's all for the good of the cause,” he would say, 
“and a good advertisement is worth any amount 
of trouble.” 

No man ever accomplished as much as he did on 
so small an appetite. During that tour country 
magnates and distinguished divines were the hosts 
ef the Gencral. They prepared elaborate dinners 
in his honour only to discover when he sat down to 
table that all he required was some lentil soup, a 
plate of tapioca pudding and a biscuit. Sometimes 
he indulged in vegetables, but very seldom. 

He once happened to see a journalist munching 
away at some hastily prepared sandwiches ; the 
were miles from pi and striding towa 
him he teld the Pressman that no properly built 
man required more than two meals a day. That 
was the number he allowed himself—breakfast and 
dinner. During the last few years he was induced 
to break this rule mainly because his ‘‘ dinner ’”’ 
dwindled down to nothing more than a little 
soup. 

The General took a keen delight in what the 
world would call “ freak ”’ conversions, and in this 
respect was more than a match for the youngest and 
most enthusiastic of his colleagues. 

I was ecnt to ask him about a reported change of 
plans coucerring a forthcoming world tour of his. 
Ne would not discuss anything that morning, how- 
ever, except journalists. 

Are you saved ?”’ he asked me, and then with- 
out waiting for an answer continued, “Is your 
ecitor saved ? ”? 

Very confidently I answered that to my regret 
ho was not. 

“ Then give him this,’’ said the old warrior, 
handing me some Army publication which I have 
forgotten. But knowing that unsaved editors are 
o.ten touchy I did not deliver the tract. 

Two Fleet Street Converts. 

ioe his great delight he found two journalists at 
the penitents’ form one evening. Immediately they 
were placed in the forefront of the cause. ‘‘ Tae 
wo Converted Journalists!” cried shrieking 
posters all over the country. ‘Come and Hear 
the Two Converted Journalists | Alas, for the 
credit of Fleet Street, they left the Army after a 
bricf experience of it! 
‘ But the journalists were overshadowed by the 
eg Three Converted Clergymen.” One of 
Pient was to become more notorious as Smyth- 
'gott, but for a short time they travelled England 
with General Booth, and to admiring crowds 
Tepeated the story of their salvation. 
es this the bishops of the Church of England, 
“ a few exceptions, always showed him the most 
eee courtesy, although it is said—no doubt 
i tome eee while the guest of the Bishop of 
So he prayed for that divine’s con- 

It is characteristic of the man that he viewed all 
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other religious organisa- 
tions with a certain dis- 
favour. 

I asked him point blank 
one day what he thought 
of the Church Army. 

“A good imitation,” he 
said, somewhat bitterly. 
“They would be more effective if they joined 
us ” 


ew Him 


General Booth was an autocrat. No man or 
woman—wife, son, daughter, or private—was 
allowed to question his authority. He hated 
criticism no matter from whom it came. The 
Salvation Army was General Booth and Gencral 
Booth was the Salvation Army. 

£4 a Week His Sole Income. 

One secret of his strength was his belief in his own 
impeccability. He could not sin because he 
belonged to God. When unfriendly critics hinted 
that the Army funds were being administered 
recklessly he declined to answer them. The 
Army, of course, paid the travelling expenses of his 
world tours—but not a penny piece went into his 
own pockets. 

Years ago an adwirer left him a trust fund which 
produced £208 a year—£4 a week—and this was 
General Booth’s sole income. He handled millions 
of pounds, but they left his hands clean. 

He knew this and was proud of it. He liked to 
think of himself as a standing advertisement of the 
Salvation Army. He posed and did so for a good 
cause. 

He had a genius for advertising himself and 
would have made a prince of Press agents. 

On one occasion he was about to open a meeting 
when he noticed that the Pressmen who were to 
report his alice almost equalled the rest of the 
audience. ou see, it was raining heavily, but 
journalists are not permitted to worry about the 
weather. 

“We will make this a meeting for journalists,” 
he cried. ‘ We will pray for them; we will ask 
God to give them the habit of telling the truth 
always and make them hate sensationalism !” 
The audience waxed enthusiastic over the embar- 
rassed Pressmen. 

Always at Home to Journalists. 

But nobody ever made such good use of the 
newspapers of the world as did General Booth. 
He was always at home to journalists, for he 
realised their power and publicity. Yet he would 
never admit that he received any favours from the 
Press, declaring to the last that it was only out of 
sheer good nature to the scribes that he saw any 
of them at all. 

That was General Booth in a nutshell. He was 
the kindest man alive so long as you made obeisance. 
Oppuse him and he raged—inwardly. The only 
outward sign being the gleaming eyes that told of 
a passion mastered by sheer will. 

(On the third column of this page is an article on 

the new chief of the Salvation Army.) 


OUR GALA DAY AT BLACKPOOL TOWER. 

Our Blackpool readers will be delighted to hear 
that we have made spcciaul arrangements for a 
Pearson's Weekly Gala Day at Blackpool ‘Tuwer ou 
Thursday, September 5th. 

Mr. P. Doubleyou will be there solcly to give 
away postal orders and presents to those who make 
a point of displaying their copy of Pearson's. So 
be sure you take this copy of Pearson's Weekly 
with you. The admission will be sixpence, as 
usual. In the ballroom at nine o'clock, he will 
distribute prizes to the wearers of the best fancy 
costumes advertising Pearson's Weckly. 

Don’t forget, also, to enter for the Parrot Contest, 
to be found on page 290 of this issue. Special post- 
boxés have been erected at the Tower for you to 

op in your attempt. Don’t fail to fill in a last 
fine, you may win the £5 prize. 

A portion of the profits on every quire of Pearson's 
Weekly sold at the Tower are to be given to the 
Fresh Air Fund. 


The Correct and Up-to-Date 


LIFE OF THE LATE 
GENERAL BOOTH 
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Pearson’s Edition. 


Price 6d., at a!l Railay Bookstal!ls an1 Bookselors, or 
8d. post paid (inland) from C. Arthur Pearsuu Ltd., 
Henrietta Street, London. 
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i i i i 
Stories About the New Head of the Salvation Army. 
_ As everybody expected, the late General Booth 
is succeeded by his eldest son, who has had thirty 
years’ experience as Chief of the Staff, and who for 
the last ten has been the controller of the Army's 
vast organisation. 7 

Nearly forty years ago a wealthy gentleman 
offered to adopt Bramwell Booth and give him a 
first-class education. The offer had to be declined, 
although at the time it seemed that Booth, jun., 
would develop into anything but a member of tho 
“* Blood and Fire” Brigade. However, he suddenly 
dropped his quiet, studious, and retiring habits, and 
went out to battle for souls. 

When the Salvation Army was actually in being 
Bramwell Booth became one of its most effective 
preachers. He believed in sensationalism. Thus 
once he was to address a meeting in the provinces. 
He appeared on the platform, gazed at the audience 
for a few moments in silence, and then springing 
from the platform walked up and down the aisle 
wringing his hands and repcating in a loud, tearful 
voice, “ Eternity! Eternity! Eternity!” With 
the audience roused to a pitch of hysterical excite- 
ment he stopped and addressed them, standing in 
their midst. Needless to say, the penitents’ form 
attracted a large number of converts. 

Made Speeches from a Coffin. 

This is the keynoto of the new General's character. 
He is enthusiastic to the point of fanaticism ; daring 
in the cause of religion, unconventional to a degree 
his father never reached. 

He has stood in the dock of the Old Bailey beside 
the late W. T. Stead and answered a grave charge, to 
be told by the judge that he had acted as a Christian 
gentleman but an indiscreet one. Of course, he 
was acquitted. 

Then he went and invented coffin preaching. He 
ahd a coffin made to fit him, and, wrapped in a 
shroud, he stood in it and preached from the text, 
“ Prepare to meet thy God.” The idea has been 
repeated many times, but it has never been so 
effective as when Bramwell Booth startled England 
several years ago. 

Another scheme of his was to hold meetings 
outside every theatre and music-hall in the country 
at the moment when people were paying for admis- 
sion. The police put him off that, but they could 
not prevent Bramwell Booth from clothing himself 
in sackcloth and parading the streets, literally 
weeping for the sins of the world. 

For a long time he has had to fight against tho 
terrible infliction of an impaircd hearing, but 
science has cnabled him to overcome that handicap 
to a great cxtent. 

Now that he is the head of the Salvation Army 
his authority will be unquestioned, but in the days 
when he was Chief of the Staff it cannot be said 
that Bramwell Booth was popular. 

Sees that Things are Done. 

Movements cannot stand more than one autoernt, 
and men who have served one leader faithfully and 
are prepared to lay down their lives for him, will not 
bow the knee to a son, no matter how well graced or 
endowed. He may have all the qualities of a great 
leader, but if his father is a great man the son wiil 
be called an imitation-—the lath of wood painted io 
rescmble iron. Bramwell Booth is an autocrat—a 
man who sees that things are done. He has hod 
to encounter much opposition in the past, and mors 
than one resignation at Headquarters has been due 
to personal friction betwcen an officer and tho 
Chief of Staff. 

But there has never been any questioning of tls 
new General's sincerity. He has lived for the 
cause and for nothing else. Never in the histors 
of the world have father and son been so well 
adapted to one another. 

1t is certain that Bramwell Booth will continue 
the absolute government established by his father, 
The late Gencral belicved ina benevolent despotism, 
and so ducs his son. There will be no “ ruling 
council” for him; he would quarrel with such 
within a month and drive it forth. 

He is very fond of paying surprise visits (o t!> 
outposts, the remote towns where a little band of 
Salvationists keep the flag flying and their own 
spirits from flacging. Thicse are the people wh» 
love Bramwell Booth, and he starts with t's 
offection of the rank and file, Lut somehow those it 
high places have never been partial to the great 
man’s son. 
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Complete Short Story. ea 


Th: Story of a Man 
Who Did Not Believe 
in Cobwebs, . 


CnarpEN was the least important station on the 
Clon Valley Railway ; and the Clon Valley was the 
worst managed line in the whole kingdom—the worst 
managed and the most neglected. 

The truth is, the Clon Valley was ina bad way. It 
wanted moncy spent on it ; and the company had none, 
To keep the line open and pay running expenses was 
as muck as they could do. 

The staff had been reduced till it seemed impossible 
to reduce it any lower. But when old Job Cotton, 
who had issued the first ticket ever taken at the little 
window in the Chalden booking-office, was carried off 
by influenza, which always lurked about the bare, 
bleak, draughty old shed dignified by the name of 
Chalden Station, om Glass, his one subordinate, 
reccived formal intimation from the management that 
he was appointed deputy acting station-master till 
further notice, and pending arrangements the company 
had then under consideration. The fact being that 
they were on their last Iegs, but holding out for their 
own price against tho big trunk line with which they 
were linked up at Ashby Junction. 

Offers for purchase had been made from time to 
time by the trunk road ; but the directors of the Clon 
Valley stuck out for a big price. And the worse straits 
the shabby little one-borse line got into, the more 
stubbornly they hcld out. They were at their worst 
when ‘Tom Glass reccived the letter instructing him to 
take over the duties of the late Job Cotton, pending 
further arrangements. 

As the “duties of the late Jub” for the last twelve 
months of his life had consisted chicfly in filling his 
pipe, smoking, meditating, and stamping up and down 
the half-dozen lengths of rickety planking called by 
courtesy the platform, when the few mixed trains— 
goods and passenger—that still ran, put in an appear- 
ance, Tom, doing whatever real work there was to do— 
Mr. Glass, as he was now, officially—allowed himself to 
smile. The only thing that really mattered, he 
thought, in connection with his new appointment was 
whether it would bring him any nearer to Dorothy. 

Dorothy was the maiden upon whom Tom Glass had 
cast his cyes. He had known her for some time. 
They had taken walks together, and Tom had decided 
that if certain things happened, which at the moment 
seemed very unlikely to happen, he would ask Dorothy 
to be his wife. 

Tom was not a bad-looking fellow, but Dorothy 
Harken was incontestably the pretticst girl in the 
place. . Low-voiced, soft-eyed, she had a delicious 
little mouth that was always smiling, and a figure that 
was supple as a willow. In the first half of her 
twentieth year, she was just ready to blossom into a 
more than passably good-looking woman. 

Tom was quite willing to admit that Dorothy was 
a Jong way above him—in fact, his opinion of her was 
so high that he thought her admirably adapted to be 
the wife af a gencral manager at least. But as that 
exalted position was one which he sometimes dared 
hope he might some day be found filling himself, his 
ie humble office did not prevent him from lifting 

is eyes to pretty Dorothy and exerting himself to 
capture her before she was snapped up by another. 

On the first day that ‘Tom was in sole charge he had 
a notion that the station looked larger than he had 
ever seen it Icok before, and he felt that an immense 
responsibility rested upon his shoulders. 

Ho booked three passengers from Chalden and took 
tickets from two who alighted, reccived a couple of 
messages scent over the wire. and dispatched one 
himsclf. He also sat for a considerable time staring at 
the station window, making up his mind about it. It 
was a fairly largo window, consisting of six good-sized 
pancs. 

They were in a filthy condition, and Tom decided to 
ciean them. 

The next morning when the 10.30 came to a standstill 
at the little platform he was giving the final polish to 
the last panc, as he hummed over the lines: 

“When once you know what should be done, 
Proceed at unce to do it.” 

The cnrgine crew stared, speechless with astonish- 
ment, while the amazement of the guard found vent 
in a prolonged whistle. 

* Oh, that’s it, is it 2?” he said sarcastically. ‘* New 
broom, ch 2? Well, don’t wear yourself out. Anything 
for us?” 
» After the train had gone Tom stood for some minutes 
admiuing his handiwork and contemplating the effect. 

“Can't Icave it at that,” he muttered. ‘* Gives the 
old shanty fair away. Shows up her faults and her 
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failings worse than ever. It didn’t look so bad when it 
was all over alike; but now——. P’r’aps I'd better 
ha’ left it alone. Don’t know what it’s going to land 
me in. But as I’ve made a beginning I have to 
make a finish.” And forthwith he began to whistle : 
“When once you know what should be done, 
Proceed at once to do it.” ; 

Before the end of the weck the dingy little station 
had had such a cleaning as it had never had since it 
was opened. And for a week after the deputy went 
about joyful, smiling, and contented. 

Then he began to think that a dab of paint would 
liven things up considerably. They were too drabby 
as they were. But the powers that be might not 
consent. By the middle of the following weck, however, 
he had e up his mind that they would have to be 
asked. Paint he was absolutely convinced was the 
thing really wanted to give Chalden a chance. The 
aoe required painting, and it would have to be 


inted. 

“T’ve put a clean face on her,” he said ; “‘ but she 
wants a smile. And I’d like to put that on her, too.” 

He appealed to the management, receiving in reply 
@ couple of curt sentences which he had to read over 
several times to get the correct meaning into his head. 
They were funny ; but the fun was up against him. 

For the next few days Tom was depressed, cast 
down; but he was oung, hopeful, and enthusiastic. 
“Old man Cotton,” he said to himself, ‘‘ would call me 
a good many kinds of a:fool—and maybe Iam. Don't 
know what I’m letting myself in for, or how it’s going 
to finish up. But this here station’s got to be paintcd ; 
and I’m going to proceed to do it.” 

People refused to believe their ears when told that 
“Tom Glass, the depity at Chalden, was painting the 
station.” 

“ But I tell thee he is ; and doin’ it on his own, too.” 

“Never!” 

They had to come and see for themselves. And 
when they did see they could hardly believe their 
eycs. But it was true, nevertheless, 

“Well, it do look smart, there’s no denyin’ ; but if 
he bain’t the biggest fule this side Lunnon, tell me,” 
was the verdict of the village when the old wooden 
sheds appeared in a brilliant coat of groen. 

“It isn’t thanks he'll get ; it’s the sack!” 

And, indeed, that was the opinion all up and down 
theline. For the fame or folly of the deputy at Chalden 
in acting “on his own” and painting the station 
without an order from the management had bccn 
carried by the train crews till it spread to Ashby 
in one direction and to Hexton in the other. It even 
reached the ears of the Board, and no doubt the deputy 
would have heard of it officially, only the negotiations 
for the purchaso of the road had then reached a crisis 
which absorbed all their energies. Of course it was a 
distinct reflection on the management ; and the “ push ” 
was freely prophesied for Tom when they had time to 
attend to him. 

Numerous and frequent were the inquiries made by 
sarcastic friends and others concerning a grand piano 
and Axminster carpet for the waiting-room and a set 
of Nottingham lace curtains for the station window. 
Tom took all the chaff in a part, often giving as 
good as he got, and held on his way smiling. The rest 
of Chalden might grin and wink and poke fun as it 
pleased, so long as he had the support and encourage- 
ment of Dorothy Harben. 

“Tom,” said Dorothy to him one day, about six 
weeks after he had taken over the late Job's duties, “a 
couple of flower-beds in place of that old cinder nea 
what's been lying at the station for ages would loo 
mighty pretty now that summer’s coming on.” 

It would,” said he. ‘ And the stuff in that heap 
would make a nice new cinder path all round the 
station.” 

So presently two neatly arranged flower-beds, glowing 
with colour, blossomed forth where the cinder-hea 
had stood ; and Tom himself came out in a new dar 
bluo cap with a white band round it, on which 
Dorothy’s skilful fingers had worked the word 
“* Deputy ” above the letters ‘“‘C. V. R.”” That was the 
climax. If something did not happen after that, said 
tho prophets, nothing ever would. And something did. 

It was the end of July when two strangers alighted 
at Chalden from the midday train. The first thing 
they did was to smile. It was the first time they had 
found any use for a smile since they joined the Clon 
Valley train at Ashby Junction. All the places they 
had stopped at to Chalden had been a procession of 
neglected, squalid, unpainted wooden stations, 
depressing in the extreme. A look round, during the 
few minutcs the train stopped—there was never any 
hurry on the Clon Valley— sufficed them. They 
had not Wanted to make any lengthy stay. 

“ Rotten—absolutely rotten ! Susi falling to 
pieces,” was the usual comment after each stop 
when they got back to theis carriage. They looked 
glad to get away. 

With Chalden, however, they were evidently 
pleased. They noted with distinct pleasure the 
smartly painted buildings in two shades of n—the 
clean windows, the dilicently swept out booking-office, 
the trim little waiting-:vom, which, till Tom took it in 
hand, had been a mere shed. ‘Their eycs travelled to 


the well-filled, neatly kept flower-beds, andj .:.: 
path ; and the smile Teostenss to a laugh. nd 2 en 
“You needn’t wait, pend,” said the taller fu 
two. ‘ We're getting off here. We want tu 1...” 
talk with Mr. Glass.’ ens 

The train puffed away; and Tom, who };-) 1. 
quietly pao the pair, camo forward unobt;...:.,' 
to see if he could be of any assistanco to the «t;, .-... 
He was glad they seemed taken with the app-n- 
the station. Clean himself and alert-looking, ); ; 5) 
for a moment under their keen scrutiny, — Wie 
they ? His cap seemed to amuso them, for ¢,, 
the other’s attention to it. 

“Mr. Glass,” said the man who had spol): 
guard, “*we should like to have a little talk \;.; 
if we may. I suppose you have some sort of ani, 
here ?” ° 

Tom led the way to his little den, where evi )<1'/1 
was as spick and span and spotless as daily ss. ”; 
and dusting could make it. : 

“You run this station single-handed, we eri. 
stand ?” 

“ There ain’t a lot to do,” said Tom. 

“ And how long have you been doing it 2 Hes !ra 
have you been deputy at Chalden ?” 7 
“Since Job Cotton died—a 

Chris’mas.” 

“ And hey are still only deputy actin: <1». 
master, eh? You have never received the {J 
appointment.” 

* Not yet.” 

The visitors smiled. Bit by bit they gu T's 
story out of him. 

“Yes,” said the spokesman at the finish, \e 
heard a lot about you, Mr. Glass, a lot that wait tr, 
but a ee deal that we find was true, so we 1). il: 
we'd like to sce and hear what you had to say \ 

“Probably you are aware that negotiation: i: 
Great Southern for taking over this linc have }. 5 
onforsometime. Well, they are now compl.::)!. \e 
take over on August Ist. Allow me to initois 9 *, 
Fellowes, of the Great Southern, your new stj. i 
dent. My name is Parkes, general manos: sf te 
Great Southern.” 

Tom bowed, wondering what would cows: 2 
Would they fire him, or give him the place ? 

“Well,” said the big man of the trunk r |, "I 
think that we shall not require your services an... 1 
at Chalden, Mr. Glass.” 

Tom's heart sank. Dorothy was further f alia 
now than ever. 

“ But,” continucd the speaker after ay.) | 4 
made Tom tremble, “‘ we can offer you the 1 H 
assistant stationmaster at Asbby Junction «19 
pounds a month to start with, if you care toa j'.. 

Long after the train which bore the vision : 
had disappeared in the distance Tom stvod |<. 5 
after it, whistling and singing alternatcly. 

“When once you know what should be dur, 
Proceed at once to do it.” 

Then, as there was no other train due till 6.3" 
an hour and a half—he rang off, locked up thy =!.11.4 
and went to sce Dorothy. 
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fortnight afc 


RESULT OF RIFLE 
PETITION. 


Tus week we are able to announce the rest 
Miniature Rifle Contest. Eighty-two compelti - 

rt in the tie shoot, as announced ia Peurse.'s |: 
Tited August 20th, and we havo to chroniels 
remarkabfe shooting. Twenty seven competito.s 
in again making the highest possible scor 
our conditions, the ties on this oc.a-:> 
the “‘all in” principle, ; : 

Mr. J. H. Driscall managed to oltain an” 


mare 4 


ssible, Mr. Henry Williams following wit! ‘ 
in”? shots, Mr. 1. C. Ward with seven, Mr. May 
Messrs. Wilton, Medhurst, Carswell, aud LL. 


ch. , ‘ 

The other ninetcen competitors who mle | 
and only lost on the ‘all iu’? counting, wis ~-- 
presented with consolation prizes. 

The following is the complete prize lit: _ 

Ist.—Mr. J. H. Diktscany, 53 West Strevt, +: 1 
Cornwall. ee cae 

Miniature Rifle fitted with Orther ve =) 8° 


Grade M.S. 55, supplied by W. W. &> ser 
St. Mary’s Square, Cirmingham. \>:.- 
s. Py is Fi 
Qnd.—Mr. Hexgy Witsiaus, “ Beyng ty ss 
Glamorgan. “cll 
Columbia Graphophone, with two recores 
value £2 i5s. 7 1 
8rd.—Mr. T. C. Warp, Wallme d He j 


value £1 Is. , ‘ us 
4th —Mr. F. J, Mayueap, “Brickliyer Vio. 3 


Surrey. 
Field Glasscs in Case. | si aga 
6th.—Mr. C. Witton, ** Blindwell,”?) Mi! 
Plymouth, 
Field Glasses in Case. Hi 
6th.— Mr, A. Mepuurst, Park Farm, C!.o 
Telescope. — a fd 
ri Ate, i. B. Carswe-t, Bollin Gru, a 
Barciostield. a 
ermos Flask. a 
8th.—Mr. W. Lamnert, 3 Guildhall Sire: 
Elecire-plated Brush and Comb. 


(WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 10, 1912. 


7 Man-2 Womern 


of Double Lives Similar to the East- 
bourne Affair. 


ve is the petrol that drives the world-machine. 
nee directed, it is responsible for well-nigh 
inconceivably hideous tragedies ; like the one, for 
exainple, at Eastbourne the other day. It can 
¢..inge decent men into fiends. ; 

‘Those who commit crimes of this sort are not 
psually criminals, in the common acceptation of 
the term. Crippen, for instance, was a quite 
ordinary type of man, leading an altogether ordinary 
type of tiie —-until he met and became enamoured 
of Miss Le Neve. 

So, too, was Herbert Bennett, who strangled his 
wife with a bootlace on Yarmouth beach in order 
that he might be free to marry a young servant girl 
with whom he had fallen desperately in 
love. 

Horace Rayner, who shot Mr. Whiteley, was a 
most likeable young fellow, happily married, tho 
father of two bonny children. He became infatu- 
ated with a London barmaid, and tried to frighten 
the man whom he believed—quite wrongly—to be 
his father, out of a sum of money sufficient to 
enable him to fly the country with her. 


Paid Dearly for His Pluck. 


But the bluff old Yorkshireman was not to be 
intimidated, and he paid for his pluck with his life ; 
while Rayner is wearing out, in a prison cell, an 
existence that has become so intolerably burden- 
some to him that he has repeatedly tried to rid 
himself of it by suicide. 

James Canham Read was already leading a double 
life when he met and fell in love with pretty Florence 
Dennis at Southend. 

At Rose Cottage, Mitcham, where was a woman 
who believed herself to be his wife and a child who 
called him father, he was a commercial traveller. 

In Poplar, where lived his real wife and several 


Tragedies 


~ 


WHEN 
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more children, he was known to all and sundry in 
his true réle of a London clerk, smugly respectable. 


To poor, deceived Florence Dennis, he was just | Mau 


an ordinary single young man, down at the seaside 
on his holidays. 
_ Here, then, were all the eloments of a tragedy, and 
it came to pass—swiftly, suddenly, dramatically. 
Miss Dennis, faced with social ruin and shame 
indelible, kept pressing her lover to marry her, to 
make an honest woman of her; threatened him, 
indeed, with exposure if he refused. But the man’s 
salary was only £150 a year. And he was already 
keeping up two homes. A third was unthinkable. 
There was one possible way of escape for him, 
and he took it. He decoyed the girl for a lonely 
walk, and shot her de No human eye was 
witness to the foul deed. But justice soon got upon 
his track. He was arrested and hanged. 


Butchered the Whole Lot. 


But the innocent also suffered with the guilty. 
One of the women who had trusted him was already 
in her grave at the time of his execution. Another 
died soon afterwards of a broken heart. While 
Read’s only brother was so overwhelmed with 
shame that he drowned himself. 

A peroulenly striking examplo of the awful 
lengths to which a man will go for love of “ the 
other woman ” is afforded by the case of Frederick 
es He was living quite happily with his 
wife and four children at Rainhill, near Liverpool, 
when he became infatuated with a most respectable 
young woman, the daughter of an estate agent, and 
so as to be free to marry her he butchered the whole 
lot of them one evening after supper, and buried 
them in one huge grave which he {dug under the 
kitchen floor, afterwards cementing it over. 

Then he eloped with his new “flame”’ to 
Australia, where, becoming tired of her, he scrved 
her the same, disposing of her body in a similar 
way. For this crime, however, he was arrested, 
and then the Rainhill horror came to light, the 
bodies being disinterred and identified. 

A monster of a perhaps even more revolting type 
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was Chapman, a Borough publican, executed some 
few i back for the murder of his barmaid, 

Marsh, with whom he had gone through a 
form of marriage. Afterwards he wanted to marry 
her sister, and so as to be free to do so he poisoncd 
his unhappy victim with tartar emetic. 

After her death had aroused the suspicion of the 
authorities, it was found that two other women, 
his wives, had been similarly done to death, the 
motive in each case being identical. 


OUR GALA DAY AT NEW BRIGHTON 
TOWER. 


Monpay. September 9th, will be a Pearson's 
Weekly Gala Day at New Brighton Tower. 

For those who carry Pearson's Weekly the admis- 
sion will be threopence instead of one shilling. 
Children under twelve years of age, carrying 
Pearson’s, will be allowed in free. 

So that our readers can have a jolly day, we have 
made arrangements for them to travel on all tho 
side shows in the Amusement Park at specially 
reduced fares. The Scenic Railway, the Maxiin 
Flying Machine, the Watcr-Chute, the Joy-Whecl, 
and the Figure Eight Railway will all be cheaper 
on Morday next. 

Mr. P. Doubleyou will be there loaded up with 
presents for those who display their Pearson's 
Weekly. At 9 o'clock, in the ballroom, he will give 
prizes to the wearers of the best fancy costumcs 
made out of P.W. covers. 

By making use of the coupon in P.IW. readers can 
journey from Liverpool to New Brighton and back 
again by the Wallasey Ferries for fourpence. The 
usual price is sixpence. 

To enter New Brighton Tower and to travel by 
the Wallasey Ferry at the reduced rate, the 
coupons, which will be found on page 298 of 
this issue, must be cut out and given up at the 
turnstiles. To enjoy the many side shows at 
reduced rates, just present this copy of Pearson's - 
Weekly. 

Do not, on any account, give it up. 


WE WALK LIKE DOGS. 


“If we walked on all fours, half the present-day ailments would be banished,” says an eminent doctor. 


“*We should walk like dogs, as the 


spine should always be ina horizontal position and.not upright.” Our cartoonist illustrates what things may be like when the dog walk catches on. 
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Give me a funny reason why musicians wear long hair. One clever answer is“ Because their ales are vo poweas. 
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Frequenters of Picture Palaces 
cinematograph heroes. By special 


all know Lieutenant Daring. He is probably the most popular of all 
arrangement we are able to narrate these new storfes of his adventures. 


WEEE EXDING 
Serr. 10 


pe) 


The New 
Adventures of 
Lieut: Daring 


FOILED BY FLIGHT. 


How the Lieutenant Upset the Under- 
hand Plans of a Business Man. 


A creat cheer went up from the crowds of excited 
holiday-makers as the odd-looking machine—half 
acroplane, half boat, glided gracefully down to the sea 
and rode on the water as easily and safely as any 
ordinary craft. 

“It’s a hydroplane, a waterplane !” cried hundreds 
of people to each other as they ran and scrambled down 
to the sands, making swiftly towards it. Everyone was 
eager to have a good look at the newest and most 
wonderful contrivance that human ingenuity has 
fashioned for man to fly in. 

The machine rested on the water E peey forty 
yards from the shore. Dressed in overalls and puffing 
a freshly-lighted cigarette, the airman sat comfortably 
and coolly in his seat, resting and enjoying his triumph. 
He was a young, clean-shaven man, handsome and 
strong-looking. 

Perched on a tiny seat was his mechanic, a sturdy 

petty-officer. 
* The airman looked shorewards at the swelling 
crowd on the sands, nodded and smiled, and then 
called out: ‘‘ Get mo a small boat, someone ; I want 
to come in.” 

In three minutes a local waterman and his mate had 
pulled out to the hydroplane. The young pilot and 
his mechanic stepped into their boat, and, hold- 
ing on to the machine by a short rope, came 
ashore. 

“ This is Folkestone, I sup ?” the pilot laughed 
to the boatman as the rowed im: - 

“* Yes, sir,” they replied. ‘‘ Come far, sir?” 

“Portsmouth,” he said. “ This is a naval hydro- 
plane ; I’ve been giving her a trial. Look after hen 
while I’m on shore for a bit, Jim. Don’t let anyone 
monkey about with ‘her.” 

As ho mene out of the boat the people looked 
curiously at him. Suddenly a shout’ of recognition 
went up. 

“Why, it’s Daring! Lieutenant Daring!” cried 
several voices simultaneously. 

Daring, who shared an equal popularity among 
England’s living naval heroes with Lord Charles 
Beresford and Admiral Lord ‘“‘ Jacky ” Fisher with the 
general public, flushed slightly through his sunburnt 
skin at the popular clamour, and tried to force his way 
through the press, 

But the happy holiday-makers crowded round him, 
shouting his name, patting him on tho back, and trying 
to shake hands with him, making quick escape im- 
possible. 

For a minute the young officer good-naturedly 
resigned himself to the inevitable, and then——. 

‘You must excuse me now,” he called out, smiling. 
‘“*T’ll be back again as soon as I’ve had something to 
cat. Don’t let anyone touch the ‘old ’bus’ while I’m 
away, Sims.” 

Laughing at his description, “the old bus,” the 
crowd made way for him, and a moment later he was 
walking quickly up the beach beside the harbour, 
towards the nearest hotel. The people gave him 
another cheer, and then they peocesded to have a good 
look at the waterplane, over which Jim Sims was 
aie long flight thi had him 

Daring’s long over the sea iven an 
enormous & ite, and he was chiefly thtoking of the 
second t or very early lunch that he wanted 
when he almost literally ran into Mr. Laurance, a very 
old friend of his family. 

The meeting was totally unexpected, and for a 
second the two stared at each other in astonishment. 
Daring thrust out his hand first. 

“Why, Mr. Laurance, what are you doing at 
Folkestone?” he said. ‘‘I thought you were always 
busy in the City these days ? ” 

Mr. Laurance, who was much the older man, twice as 
old as Daring probably, held out his hand mechanically, 
and said : “ 8o I am, so I would be, only ——” 

‘““What’s the matter?” asked the sailor quickly. 
“You are worricd ; something’s wrong. I can sce 
at.” 
“Yes, something is wrong—horribly, dreadfully 
wrong—and I’m too late to right it now.” 

Daring took his friend’s arm sympathetically. 

““Yell me, will you? Perhaps I can help ; unless it’s 
a private matter, of course. me along to this hotel 
with me.” 

The other nodded. ‘‘ Yes, yes, I was going thero; 
Sir Edward’s inside telephoning.” 

‘* Sir Edward ?” 

“Yes, Sir Edward Morris, the surgeon, you know. 
He came down with me, but it’ll be too late now, I 
fcel sure.” ‘ 

“Sie Edward Morris? Ob, yes, I havo met him! 


~Iwant better. For the five best reasons I will give novel Sealing-wa» Sets. Mark postcards “ Musician.” (See pac: : 


Too late? What do you mean, Mr. 
Laurance 7?” asked 


Daring as they walked 
into the hotel. 


“Too late to save Kitty. Ob, I think 
I shall go mad!” 

Daring started at the mention of 
Kitty. Kitty Laurance was his greatest 

i Lhrien . As children the two had been 
inseparable, and now that he was a man, 
and she a charming young woman of 
twenty-one, they were still encrmously fond 
of each, other. People who knew them 
well sometimes hinted at an interesting— 
the most interesting—denouement of the romance coming 
to pasa, True, the pay of a lieutenant in the Navy is 
not great, but, then, Daring was surely marked down 
for early promotion. And then—well, we should see 
what we should see, of course. e 

“Tell me,” he said quickly, instinctively gripping Mr. 
Laurance’s arm tighter, “ tell me, she isn't ill, is she 2?” 

“* Appendicitis,” said the other shortly. ‘‘ A severe 
attack. I got a telegram early this morning from 
Hardelot, where she and her mother are staying. 
I immediately got hold of Sir Edward Morris, who is, 

ou know, the best man in the world in these cases. 
i wife asked me in her wire to get him, if possible. 

© just missed the train at Charing Cross, and so 
motored down here at a terrific . The boat to 
Boulogne, which is only a few miles from Hardelot, 
beat us, however ; we only arrived in time to see her 

‘o out of the harbour. There isn’t another boat until 

te this afternoon. That may easily be too late.” 

Shocked though he was at the awful news about 
Kitty, Daring did not lose control of himself or his wits 
for an instant. : 

“* But surely they'll get someone else ?” he exclaimed. 
“Someone from Paris ?”” : 

“ Paris is three hours from Boulogne by the fastest 
train. Besides, they're expecting Sir Edward. I 
wired them he was coming. So they'll wait till they 
hear again, and every minute's of importance.” 

The poor father was almost distracted at the thought 


tet i tate rennet a et acer 


HOW SHE MADE HER FIRST CAKE. 

She measured out the butter with a very 
solemn air, 

The milk and sugar also, and she took the 
greatest care 

To count the eggs correctly, and to add‘a little 
bit 

Of baking powder, which, you know, be- 
ginners oft omit ; 

Then she stirred it all together, 

And she baked it for an hour ; 

But she never quite forgave herself 

For leaving out the flour ! 


of his beloved daughter lying perhaps at death’s door 
away in the little French village, so far from the 
experienced, expert attention that her condition 
demanded. 

Suddenly Daring, who had been silent, thinking hard 
for a minute, turned to him. 

‘“* Let me see Sir Edward at once, Mr. Laurance,” he 
said. ‘I’ve thought of something; the only way out 
in the circumstances.” 

They found the keen-eyed, alert-looking surgeon, 
whose wonderful achievements were world-famous, 
coming out of the hotel See 

“* Lieutenant Daring—Sir Edward Morris,” said Mr. 
Laurance, introducing them. He overlooked the fact 
that they had met before. Daring eyed the other 
keealy as he shook hands, and a very close observer 
ight have noticed him start alight a 

he great surgeon looked amply at the youn 
officer. ‘‘ Licutenant Daring ?” he said. ‘I’ve hear 
of you, sir.” He turned to Mr. Laurance. 

“Well, there's nothing to do but to wait here, I 
suppose ?” he said. ‘‘ Luckily I need not return to 
town to-day. Thcre’s no way of reaching Hardelot 
before this evening, you know.” 

‘“‘No, I suppose not,” said Mr. Laurance resignedly. 
“ By then my daughter may be past your aid.” 

“Oh, you mustn't look upon the dark side so 
much!” said Sir Edward cheeringly. “ She’s got the 
local doctor in attendance, you know. We'll lunch 
here, I take it? Very well. Will you excuso me 
while I send a telcgram off ?” 

As soon as Sir Edward was out of the room Daring 
seized Mr. Laurancc’s arm and led him to a quiet corner. 

“How did you communicate with Sir Edward this 
morning, Mr. Laurance ?” he whispered. 

‘Oh, he lives close by me. _ I scribbled a note and 
told the maids to send it round at once. Why ?” 

“Tsce. Well, someone must have intercepted that 
note.” 

“What do you mean? Why, Sir Edward Morris 
sent back a verbal reply to it at once.” 

‘““ By someone—a loafer or a boy in the strect— 
whom one of your maids sent the note by. What was 
the verbal reply 2?” 


“ That Sir Edward would meet mo at Charin« ( 
in an hour’s time.” 

“ And he was late? You missed the train ai: ; 1 
to motor down alone with him ?” : 

“Yes, that’s what happened. But why all this +” 

“ Because the man whom you just introduc. + 
me isn’t Sir Edward Morris!” , 

“‘ What—what do you mean, Daring ?” 

“T'm positive of it. Someone's playing some «.. 
with you. I’ve got a feeling that Kitty isn’t ill at 
that the telegram was sent to get you out of Li. 
for some reason. Had you any special appoin':..:; 
for to-day ?” , 

ss Apyctotment? Why, yes, to be sure, I am +:. 
pected to appear personally in connection with a ::' y 
thousand pound estimate which my firm has sent in, 
the Admiralty for new hydroplanes. Robinson’s +! 
other side’s man—his is a Yankce firm, you ki, 
This news about Kitty had driven everything cls: :t 
of my head. I suppose we'll lose the contract 4: ; 

"ll be ruined.” ‘ 

Daring looked at his watch. ‘* What time ix :'> 
appointment ?” he asked. “It’s half-past t... 
now.” 

“Two o'clock. But why? I——” 

“* Because,” said Daring, looking steadily at i», 
“you and I are going to fly to London well in tins 14 

t Mr. Robinson’s nose out of joint! We cancvl; 

ly back here in time to catch the afternoon bi::. i 
things aren’t as I think they are. Come alonv. 
Laurance ; I’m perfectly certain] amright. We'll: 
into the police-station before we leave here aw! 
them to keep an eye on Sir Edward Morris.” 

* 


ens. 


London was beginning to go back to work: i°-> 
lunch when it saw something that was quite a 1. 
sensation, even for London. 

It saw a naval hydroplane, piloted by a youn: :. : 
and carrying an anxious-looking older man an: . 
typical English sailor as passengers, swoop uj ' 
Thames and then gently scttle down on the wat: 
Westminster Bridge. How the machine could bear :!v 
weight of three men was amazing. But it som). 
did, although it was a very tight squeeze. 

A small river boat immediately put off, and t= 
the men stepped into it, and were rowed q: 
ashore, leaving the third man in charge of the «.. - 

lane. 
. London looked curiously at them as they hurri 
from the Embankment to the strect, but they . 
little or no notice of London. They appearcd | - 
a great hurry about something, and, jumping ii 
first taxicab that came along, they were :j: 
whisked off up Whitehall. It was then rather 
than five minutes to two. 

“No, I don’t feel at all queer,” said the older. 
as they twisted and twirled through the busy >. 
‘It’s a splendid sensation, and your hydroplanc i 
only thing that could have saved me, Daring. 1) «0! 
just beat Robinson's rascality thanks to you—an: '’. 

Yes, I am absolutely convinced now that that sup) - :! 
telegram about Kitty was part of an elaborate ji 
against my firm. Robinson is, of course, mad tv 
the contract for his people.” ; 

“Well, here we are ; go in and beat Robinson '. 
sir, I’ll wait here for you,” said Daring. It was‘ 
one minute to two. : 

A little later, when Mr. Laurance had rejvi1 
Daring, his face was flushed with excitement. _ 

“You are right. I am sure of it,” he exclai:: 
“Robinson could not hide his utter surprise :' 
chagrin when I walked in, just in time. He evide: '\ 
thought I was well out of the way. I beat : 
You're going to have British-made machincs, |." 
American, Daring, my boy! _ Now we'll go home «0+ 
see if there’s any news.” 

There was some news. There was a telegra:: |: 
Mr. Laurance froth Hardelot, saying: ‘ Dont uteh te 
stand your wire. Kitty and I perfectly well. 

Lieutenant Daring smiled as he read the me": 
“Of course they are. As fit as you and I, sir, alt!" 
not so hungry as I am, I hope. I was on the wa; ‘4 
very early lunch when I met you at Folkestone. 

Mr, Laurance laughed. “ Well, mako it a ver) 
one with me now,” he said. 

* * 


* * 
Daring’s first surmises of how Robinson a:.' | 
agents had tried to beat Mr. Laurance proved «! 
correct. 7 
The telegram was sent off by one of the ban! : © 
Hardelot, and to intercept the note from Mr. Lav” 
to Sir Edward was comparatively casy—as ¢i~) 
was to “ make up ” one of their number to imp"! © 
Sir Edward. It was also very easy to miss tl: 
and to have to motor down to Folkestone, thus: 
minimising the risk of detection at Charing Cre" 
on the journey. ‘ 
As a matter of fact, the whole plot would ha “teher 
completely successful but for the fact that [© 
happened to have met the real Sir Edward Mu’. 
so been able to spot his ‘“ double.” gs orcs 
Mr. Laurance hasn’t told anyone but his \" 
but he has set aside half the commission “|. | 2 
earned on the Admiralty contract for a certa' = 
man and woman who may decide to set 4) © 
together one of these days, 
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Weex ENDING 
Sept. 10, 1912. 


_PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


OVER £5,000 
*“ MIDDLES.” 


Now AWARDED 


OTHER PRIZES 
£10 and £5. 


AND WE ARE STILL PAYING 


FIRST PRIZE £15 


IN 


10s. and 5s. 


Have you won a “ Middles” Prize yet? It is the easiest competition we have ever devised, and we are again offering £150 as First Prize and a large 


cr of other prizes as mentioned above. 
THIS 


neal 


IS WHAT YOU 


First of all, choose one of the words given opposite for ‘Middles.” Then construct a 
centence or phrase of two words (called a ‘ Middle”), which shall have some bearing on 
the chosen word. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the 
..crd you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the 
muddle letter as initial of both words of your ‘ Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter 
< in heavier type. For instance, suppose you take the word ‘* FOUNDLING,” the centre 


tetier of which is “D.” 

{.c the second, and we get “UESERTED INFANT.” 
/ "LIARS," the centre letter of which is “A.” 
(ual get “ALWAYS ANNOYING.” 


bo. 


this week: 


GERMAsr TaAFrY 

DISTINCTION palrr 

LEMoyx DIARY 

Use this letter as the initial for the first word and say “1” poWrr oriNroy 
Or, again, take the word KSAVE pisDans 

We choose ‘A as the other letter | FORBEARANCE LIARS 
SWELTER STABELITY 


Fill in your “ Middles” now. The prizes are worth having. The result of “ Middles ” No. 26 appears below 
a A 


WORDS FOR 
The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your ‘ Middles” 


** MIDDLES.” 


LOVER ENOWLUDGE SWINDLE DUCHIEss 
SURGEON opivus acTor KINEMATOGRAPHR 
nalps sPRat vEsPain FoRTIFY 
FouNDLINe DIVER OVERPOWER SEPTEMBER 
ROBBERY suPPorr SrIN@TERS RESTRICTION 
RESCUER EATABLE poCxs REMORSE 
OVERSEERS scsPect STUTTER DETECTIVE 


~ . 7 a et i ee i em pe i al 
Below you will find two entry forms for “ Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both, If you decide to use one, send a postal order 


ivy sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two  Middles’ 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS, | 


Vu attempts pease be forwarded on the printel entry form or they 1 
conqualified, 

=~ 2, Eachentry form must bear the usnal signature of the competitor 

T "ine Numes und addrasses may no: be typewritten or printed, 

4 itor must give his or her real name and address, Unless | 

iuun.s complied with, the competitor furfeits hisorher righttoa | 


. Wher vou lave filled up the entry form, ext it ont, attach to ita postal 
+ and place it in an envelore addressed to the EDITOR, 
1, 1 nvietta Street, London, W.C 


envelope “ Middles No, 30,” in the top left-hand corner, 
rots must arrive on or before Tucsday, September 10th. 


' entry foam you may use one orboth, You may write 
new If you use the two entry forms a order 


7 Thereare ts 


i 2.0, must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Lti., 
and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 
in this example, The rtiumocr must be written in the 
space provided on tho entry form. Where one P.O, 
ot higher vaiue is sent to cover more than one entry 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on eac 
entry form. 

9. The first prize will be awarded to the sender of 


| 
nters must send a sixpenny postal order for each | 
| 
| 


the ‘Middle’ considered to be the best by the | 
eA jacscaters B who'n originality of idea will be 
' 1) consideration, there are wore senders than one of | 
a ve’ thna selected by the adjudicators, the prize will be divided {| 
a a) otisneb senders, | 
(rue prizes will be awarded by the adjudicators amongst those 
‘ © whose efforts show merit, 


V).e Editor will socept mo responsibility in regard to the loss or nom 
dow ryolany attempt submitted, 
correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
«om Son, and telegrams will be ignored. 
. Tue published decision §@ Gnal, and competitors may enter on 
stuctslanding only, 


wer ns 


ESULT OF 
FIRST PRIZE, £150. 


The first prize of £150 has been awarded to:— 
JAMES A. RICHARDS, 33 Colimore | 
Row, Birmingham, | 
for the “ Middle” :— 

FRECKLE—CURIOSITY LATELY. 

Prizes of £10 each have been awarded to:— 

N. W. McDONALD, 24 Parnie Street, 
Glasgow. 

WILLIAM CORNISGH, 2 Kensington 
Avenue, Bloomfield, Belfast. 

Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to:— 

Mrs. H. WHITESIDE, 16 Northern Grove, 
West Didsbury, Manchester. 

F. RICHARDS, 6 Newton Road, Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Here are a few of the winning ‘ Middles”:— 


DOGDAYS—DUCK-DAYS, ALAS! =TEMPTATIONS—ANYTHING 
NERVOUS—VESERY PROHIBITED. 
= * SIGNATURES. COMFORT—FOUNDATION— 
SPEFD—" EGGED” EXIT. “ THRIFT.” 
MAUS—ABSENT COMPORT—FLUTE MISLAID. 
SCHOOLMASTER, DOMESTICS—“ STAMPED” OLT. 


PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Acey, Mrs. 0., Andover Terrace, Newb: 
\i . Fail Be ford on? bury "Mas chester. 


ett, W. HL. 11 New : me) ie 
ace H., 11 Fernitl kl ley Grove, Ardwick, Marea 
‘aning, W. 8., 3 hingstom Road, Bradt. :] on-Avon, Wilts, 


were, H. J), 43rd tery, R.F.A., Deepout, Alder hot. 
ds No, 53 Kimberley Avenue, Seven Kings. 

tiga Oe 8 Ruth Avenue, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

ni Ni Colwyn Road, Northamptcn. 


\odvear, Mest, Fenoel Cottage, Kilgerian, Cardigan. 
1 


tralia “ ‘al Avenue, Scartorough. 
i intial aati Manor House Road, Newcastit-cn-Tyne. 


Hartley Street, Monks Road, Linco! 
Hever ty Meas Ivy a, «@ Silverdale. Sydenbsa aa 
1H. R., 36M. alen Avenue, Bath. 
%, | Noctolk Stress Uisesig, eens vane Nazeatea. 
a abe ton Mallet, Somerset. 
RAS G, it Aylesbart Biren Wee ee ps: 
‘d, Mos HL, 14 Egerton Road, Bristol’ 


** MIDDLES ”’ 


eee siiavpsionid ene <kese Uniden frames 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES.” NO. 30. 


WORD SELECTRN, 


on each entry form. 


ceseteeees Cb ACTOSS Pere vircccreccsrcsccccssccsscnscenseasenceessenenseeseteeess > 
» 


“wipnres.” 


4 agree to abide by the decision publiohed in ** Jearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as nnal, and I enter only on this wnder- 
standing, and I agvee to abide by the conditions printed in‘! Pearson's Weekly.” 


(No. of P.O... 


If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the one below send 1)-. 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 30. 


WRN SRLECTRH, 


ceeeeseess COt ACTOSS OTE veriic.cceccccccccsecceeeeececceceesceuceesansenceceeeces > 


“Minnie. 


4 agree to abide by the decision published in * Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as nnal, and I enter only on this under 
standing, and I agree to abide by the condilions printed in ‘ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Signed seccocseeees 
Address .... 


we ew ere ween eee ee 


No. 26. 


Laight, C. V., Royal George, Evesham Street, Reciditch. 
Larkin, E. W., 21 Wes:bourne Road, Wak:a!l. 

Licker, W., Gas Manager, Alnwick. 

McCrie, W. W., 9 St. Andrew Squaze, Ed:nburgh. 

Mathers, T., 123 Violet Street. Derby. 

Nolan, ¢. Connaught Hespital, North Camp, A!de-shot. 
Pembie, it. G., 16 Victor.a Strcet, Biigh on. 

Phillips, G., Forsebank, Oakham, Rutland. 

Pickles, T., 45 Burnley Read, Burnley, Lares. 

Ra ¢ iffe, J., ‘' Ravenswood,” Gerad Road, Bournemouth, 
Riddell, W, F., 113 Mount Annan Drive, G!a:gcw. 
Rowland, J., Salisbury Hotel, Boscombe, Bourncmouth. 
Rutherford, 8., 23 Perth Road, Dundee. 

Scott, P., 42 Rcebuck Read, Shcfliel 

Sherrin, J. E., Duke cf Buccleuch’s Scheo!, Daike tu, N.B, 
Sibthoi pe, N., W: itehope, Myler, ncar Falmouth. 


Simp on, R,, 37 Plane Sireet, Hull, 

Tayior, 1, 244 Oswald Sireet, Rochdale, Lancs, 

Templar, J., 23 Blenheim Road, Redland, Brist 1. 

Thornton, F, W., 51 Islington Road, Southville. Er.ste!. 
Townshend, ©. M., 112 Prince of Wale: Rd.. Ken'isu T wn, N.W. 
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A SPY UNMASKED. 


A Tale of Love, the Sea, and a Deep-Laid Scheme to Betray Britain. 
By HUGH BACKWATER. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR. 


Pcter Hardy—A strange old recluse who lives on Mersea Island, off the Essex coast. 
wonderful patent which applies to battleships, and he offers it to the British Government. 


down—: — 


Lieutenant Leslie Freeman to investigate the discovery. 


He has invented a 
The Admiralty send 


The young naval officer's report on the patent is 


favourable, and the Admirality offers Mr. Hardy £10,000. Leslie Freeman pays a number of visits to the 
inventor's home—not all on business—and he falls in love with Conmeane, Peter Hardy's beautiful daughter. 
Just before Lesli - e Constance promises to marry him. 

Hugo Jackson—A Caein wos Shean mi tine is Schultz. He takes Cedar Lodge. an empty house close to the 


Hardys’, and intends to steal the patent. He also falls in love with Constance Hardy and poisons 


her mind 


against Licutenant Freeman by suggesting that he (the Lieutenant) is giving the secret of Mr. Hardy's 


inventioa to the Germans. 


Kate Marshall isa pretty girl who acts as cook to Schultz. Some time ago he promised to marry her, but now 


he has changed his mind. 


It has just been told how Kate Marshall, finding that she had been cast aside, threatens to betray Schultz, the German 


spy, to the police. 


In revenge, Schultz brutally assaults her, binds her With ropes, and conveys her, unconscious, to his cellar. Following 
this outrage, he breaks into Mr. Hardy's workshop and steals a model of a battleship containing the great invention. 
He prepares to hand it over to a German submarine, but Lieutenant Freeman discovers what has happened and, while 


Schultz is fast on a mud-bank, he gives the submarine’s 
again Schultz has already landed. 


officers a useless model. 
A policeman and a little knot of people are talking in excited whispers. 


Freeman reaches the shore 
They tell 


the Lieutenant that a girl has been found ar Cedar Lodge almost dead. 


Leslie Freeman kngws that Constance intended to pay a visit to the Lodge. 


The thought maddens him, Brushing 


the crowd aside, he starts running at top speed towards Cedar Lodge. 
(You can now read on.) 


BOLD NE 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Tragedy at Cedar Lodge. 


“A aint has been murdered, or almost murdered> 
at Cedar Lodge !” 

It was not to be wondered at that the policeman’s 
words made Lieutcnant Freeman’s blood run cold. 

Leslic Freeman knew that Mr. Jackson, the tenant 
of the gloomy old houso among the trees, had asked 
Constanco Hardy to call on him that evening in order 
that he might give her further proofs of her lover's 
treachery. 

But suppose she had. called, and instead of bein 
convinced that Leslic Freeman was the traitor, ha 
discovered that’ Hugo Jackson, alias Schultz, was a 
thiefrend a spy, who had abused her father’s hospitality 
43 rob him of the precious model of his wonderful 
patent. Would Jackson have shrunk from any crime— 
even murder—to prevent her from denouncing him ? 

Licutenant Freeman, knowing the man and _ his 
methods, felt sure that he would not, and deadly fear 
clutched at his heart as he hurried along the road. 

On his way he had to pass the Hardys’ house. In 
the garden he caught sight of Peter Hardy. The old 
man was pacing restlessty up and down, yet there was 
nothing in his demeanour to show that he had had an 
alarming news. If his only daughter were lying dead, 
or at the point of death, within a few hundred yards 
of him, he would surely have heard of it by this time. 
Leslie felt somewhat reassured as he went up the 
garden-path to speak to him. The old man turned 
round at that moment. His first words brought back 
all Leslic’s fears and suspicions with redoubled force, 

‘Have you scen Constance ?” he asked. 

Teslic felt himself turning pale. 

“Constance ?”’ he stammered. 
Where has she gone ?” 

“ That's what I want to know,” said old Hardy, a 
trifle peevishly. ‘* About an hour ago we were just 
sitting down to tea when the maid broughta note in to 
Constance. She read it, and got up from the table at 
once, saying she had to go out, but would be back for 
certain in ten minutes. But en hour has gone, and 
she hasn't put in an appearance. What's the matter ? 
You look pale. Are you ill?” 

A terrible chill seemed to strike at Leslic’s very heart 
and to frecze the blood in his veins. 

“No, no; I’m quite all right—a little tired perhaps,” 
he answered, but in a voice that he barely recognised 
as his own, so thin and weak did it sound. “ I—I 
must be getting on. I want to call at Cedar Lodge.”’ 

Leslic began to move towards the gate, and old 
Hardy followed him. 

“T can't make you out at all to-day, Leslie,” he 
began in a puzzled tone. “ Neither you nor Constance 
Becms to treating me’ with much consideration. 
Instead of staying here to help me clear up the 
mystery of the stolen model, you go out sailing all day ; 
and then Constance vanishes as well. I don’t under- 
stand it.” By this time he had reached the gate and 
stood thero for a moment looking up and down the 
road. He gave a sudden exclamation. “ What’s up 
at Cedar Lodge ?”’ he said in a startled voice. 

Looking up the road, he could see what Leslie had 
scen alrcady —a small silent crowd of people outside 


“Isn't she here ? 


the entrance to Mr. Jacksdn’s house, which was | 


guerded by a couple of policemen. They were talking 
together in little sei of two or three, and gazing 
intently up the gloomy avenue that led to the house. 


The football season is at hand. Can you tell me “ What did Chelsea when thev went to Aston Villa?” 


| with Constance. 


ee —— 


“JT don't know what the matter is,” answered 
Leslie. ‘* There are strange rumours about, and I was 
on my way to find out. I'll go now, and come back to 
let_ you know.” 

Something of the unspoken fear in Leslie’s words 
scemed to communicate itself to the old inventor. 

“Tl come as well,” he said shortly. 

Leslie would have preferred to go alone. He did 
not know what terrible sizht might await the father 
of the girl he loved ; he had hoped at least to spare him 
a sudden shock. But he did not attempt to dissuade 
his companion from going. Something in the old 
man’s determined tone told him that it would be 
useless. They set out together—silent. and not 
another word passed between them till the gate of 
Cedar Lodge was reached. 

The policemen on guard allowcd them to pass 
through. As they went up the dismal avenue, Peter 
Hardy spoke. 

“I've searcely admitted it befcre. even to myself,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I believe this fellow Jackson is in love 
I caught sight of the writing on the 
note she got at tea-time, and now I come to think of 
it, I believe it was his. Do you think she can have 
come here ?” 

Leslie set his teeth. 

“We shall know in a minute,’ he muttered. A 
moment later they knocked at the front door. It was 
opencd immediately from within, and they entered 
the house. 

Dusk was falling fast. The hell was unlighted 
except for a couple of flickering candles. By the 
uncertain light they gave. Leslie saw a little group 
round sonet ion on the floor. There was an inspector 
of police, two constables, a doctor, and half-e-dozen 
other figures in the background. The group opened as 
the new-comers entered. 

On the floor, on a rough bed of cushions and rugs, 
Teslie saw the still tigure of a girl. For a moment he 
belicved that his fear had been justified by a terrible 


‘reality, and his heart stood still. But a second glance 


at the silent form brought relicf. He saw blood on the 
par face, and a terrible bruise on the white forchead ; 

ut this girl was not so tall as Constance. Her hair was 
dark, while Constance’s was golden. He turned to old 
Peter Hardy with an impulse he could not qucll. 

“It's all right!” he exclaimed. “It’s all right. It 
isn't Constance.” He recovered himself sharply and 
turned to the doctor. ‘Who is she? An is she 
dead ?” he asked in a lowered voice. 

The doctor shook his head gravely. 

“Her name, I believe, is Kate Marshall,” he said, 
“and she has been acting as Mr. Jackson's house- 
keeper ever since he came to Cedar Lodge. She is not 
dead, though her life is in great danger. She has been 
badly knocked about, but it is not so much her injuries 
as the shock that I am afraid of. I have sent for a 
nurse. As soon as she comes we shall get her to 
bed.” 

There was a pause, which was broken by Peter Hardy. 

“Where is Mr. Jackson ? * he asked suddenly. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“You had better ask Inspector Paget,” he said 
evasively. ‘‘T am only concerned with the medical 
aspect of the affair.” 

slic turned to the inspector. 

“Can yon tell us where he is?” he queried. 

“Ican't, sir, just at present,” replied the inspector, 
with a shake of the head. “ But I hope to be able to 
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shortly. I am anxious myself to have a fo 
with Mr. Jackson. ‘flicre aro two or thy 
things I want him to explain,” he added wri:,,} 

Leslic looked down with pity in his eyes’. :, 
frail form of the unconscious girl. . 

“ As I came up the road I was told that sho wa ./, 
locked up in a cellar,” he said. ‘Who found her 

“Well, it seems, sir, that she had an admirer a; 
the fishermen—a young fellow called Hewitt. cm 
wouldn’t have anything to say to him, but he Woulda 
be put off altogether, and was constantly callinz a1 11, 
house with presents of flowers and suchlil.. lis 
called twice to-day, and couldn’t make anyone beat 
Jackson had gone out, but young Hewitt ser; 
ee certain in his own mind that the girl was ii; :), 

ouse somewhere, so on his second visit, he tu:,!. th 
liberty of breaking a window and getting inside. \(:,- 
a long search he found the girl, unconscious, ani {:..: 
hand and foot in a sort of wine-cupboard in the cel): 

The inspector paused. 

““T won't say any more at present, gentlemen. | 
don't want this talked about more than I can hel). 
Mr. Jackson may turn up any minuto and pre. 
to have nothing to do with this business at all. 1 ho: 
for his own sake he will.” 

Inspector Paget paused again, turned to old \); 
Hardy and hesitated. Obviously he had somethii,. 
more to say, and did not know how to begin. Whvi: 
he spoke at length it was with an air of unnatni.! 
cheerfulness. 

“ And how is Miss Constance, sir?’ he began. 

“She is very well, thank you,” replied her {u:!+: 
looking rather surprised at the inspector's chai. «{ 
subject. 

“You left her at home just now, no doubt ?” er. 
tinued the officer with what seemed strange curiv:i'\. 

“No; as it happens, I did not.” returned It; 
Hardy sharply. ‘* But you seem peculiarly intere-‘:.j 
in my daughter's movements. As a matter of faci sir 
went out about an hour ago, and up till the time ] hi 
had not returned. Is there any further informati. | 
can give you?” 

The inspector's face clouded over. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure. I didn't wai‘) 
alarm you without cause. I’m asking these questivr 
for the young lady's own good. She isn't—engayi +) 
Mr. Jackson, I suppose ?” 

Peter Hardy's face went purple with rage, and i+ 
was about to mal:e an angry reply, when Leslie i::' - 
posed. 

‘Miss Hardy is engaged to me, inspector,” hi. -..i 
quietly.‘ Ican see you are trying to keep suniething 
from us. I think you had better be quite frank. 

The inspector turned almost eagerly to Leslic. 

“Then I will be, sir,” he said. ‘“ Y did not waist 
alarm Mr. Hardy, you see, and I don't want to alar: 
him now. But he's Miss Constanco’s father, an: |. 
ought to know.” The police officer hesitated agai. 
if at a loss to know how to proceed. . ; 

‘Get on, man, get on!” cried Leslic impatic: 
“What ought he to know ?” 

“Just this, sir,’ answered the fnspector. ‘\ 
know for certain that Jackson was at Cedar 1.0’ 
within the last hour and a half, because young Hi» 
was hanging about and saw him go in. Hewitt’s |»: 
watching the place ever since, and swears that no 
has left it. He's made a mistake, of course, be 
we've searched the house from attic to cellar, ari 
Jackson isn’t here. He's slipped out somchow wit: 
out Hewitt seeing him. But wherever he's yon | 
don't think he’s gone alone. Miss Hardy calle! «* 
the house about an hour ago, and Jackson let | 
in himself at the front door. Like Jackson, ace 
ing to Hewitt, she hasn't come out, and she wasn’t tl! 
when he got in through the window half an hour . 
Anyway, she certainly isn’t here now.” 

As ths inspector finished speaking, Peter Hi 
shot a glance full of terrible anxiety at Leslie Free .: 

“I don’t understand it all,” he muttered helpl*s | 
“Even if Jackson is a scoundrel, I don't see h 
Constance could be mixed up with him. Most lil’ 
she’s home by this time. I believe the inspector |. * 
made a mistake in thinking she has gone ofl ».' 
Jackson.” . 

“I hope you're right, sir,” said the inspector, «: | 
the best thing you can do is to go home and fin! «- 
if the young lady is there. Of course, she may |i: 
left here unnoticed by Hewitt, and either have - 
home already, or be spending an hour or two with ~" ° 
friends. I shall be here for a couple of hours. 1} 
by that time you’ll be able to let me know tha‘ 
turned up safely.” , : 

Leslie took Peter Hardy by the arm and Ted hiss: 
of the house. They did not talk much as ' 
traversed the short distance to the old man’s ! 
When they arrived, they found that Constan 
still absent. There was nothing to do but t« 
They sat down in the old inventor's study, | ' 
with terrible cagerness for the sound of a fovt- 
the garden-path. 

The twilight deepened, dusk gave way to dui 
and still there was no sign of the missing git!. 

The agony of inactivity became too much © 
the steady nerves of the young lieutenant. He >! 
to his feet. ; 

** We've waited Jong enough,” he cried. 


we 


ey, 
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1. to Cedar Lodge to see what Inspector Paget is 


doing.” , 

he spoke, the church clock started striking. 
‘ale petted the strokes as they fell musically upon 
the evenin air. Nine o clock. 

Not half a mile away Constance Hardy heard the 
«ne clock strike the hour. Deep as was Leslie Free- 
ans anxicty, it was not so terrible as it would have 
yeen bad he known the awful plight of the girl he loved. 


CHAPTER VIL 
In the Spy’s Clutches. 
Mu. Jackson, or, to give him his ba tismal name, 


Hiuzo Schultz, was a German of the Germans. But 
o spoke French like a Frenchman and E: lish like an 


Enclishman, and this had helped him to a high position 
;. the ancient and dishonourable profession of spying, 
ia country where spying is a fine art. 

He had learnt from experience that it is a dangerous 
trade, and where possible he always took care to 
- rovide himself with a convenient bolt-hole in case he 
~jould be placed in a tight corner. 

He was in such a corner now. This wretched 
‘tenant had had tho audacity not only to win the 
‘fection of the girl to whom he, Hugo Schultz, had 
‘aken a fancy, but had also dared to upsct his plan for 
«nding the all-important model of old Peter Hardy's 
invention to its rightful destination. 

Although the self-christened Mr. Jackson still had 
this model in his hands, he was well aware that 
‘icutenant Freeman knew the fact, and was not likely 
to leave him in peaceful possession of it for long. 

Fate, by delaying the lieutenant’s 
return from his dangerous mission of 
delivering the bogus model on board 
the German submarine, had played 
into the spy’s hands, and had given 
iu two hours in which to make a 
iresh set of plans for circumventing 
his enemy. 

During the time Mr. Jackson had 
Leen at ranced CPs eating he 
had employed the rain that 
was hidden behind his rather stupid- 
!oking face to the best advantage. 
When he returned on shore he could 
~e frum the position of Lieutenant 
{reeman’s boat that he had nearly 
tivo hours’ start, and he instantly 

‘ about employing those two hours 
to the best advan \. 

He carried the model, which he 
had so carefull: i 
' cheon-basket, up to Cedar Lodge. 
‘ivie he hastily wrote a note, 
oliresed it to Miss Constance 
Hurdy, and going out into the road, 
sue a boy some coppers to deliver 
out once. 

He then set off sharply in the 
sircction of the post-office, where he 
~nt off an apparently harmless 
ni¢ssage to an ress in London to 
the cilect that through a mistake a 
sewinz-machine of the wrong pattern 
had been delivered, but that the 
tizht one would be dispatched shortly. 

In five minutes he was back again 
at Cedar Lodge—just in time to open 
the front door to admit Miss Constance Hardy. 

Constance, at her interview with Mr. Jackson the 
\revious evening, had promised to call at his house in 
order that he might show her further proofs that the 
‘wan to whom she was still nominally engaged was 
‘csponsible for the betrayal of the plans of her father's 
invention to Germany. 

, He had already given her a letter, which now lay 
ocked up in one of her drawers at home and scemed 
to be proof positive of her lover's treachery. 

She had heard Leslie stealthily leave the house the 
right before, and creeping out after him, she had secn 
through a ge tage @ dark figure enter her father's 
workshop. What could she believe cxcept that Leslic 
was the thief ? 
Gate had almost decided that there was no need for 
Mr. to go to Cedar to seek further proof, when 
re Jackson’s note arrived. That note changed her 

cicrmination in an instant, for it held out the hope 
that the model might be recovered. 
we eonstance had watched her father’s face growing 
bea and haggard as the hours passed and still no clue 
ae to light, and she felt that she dared miss no 

‘hance of helping him, even if it meant disgrace for the 
aa still loved in spite of his treachery. 
ae e did not like Mr. Jackson, but she had no reason to 
“istrust him, and she hoped that she would be able to 
r Noes him to be generous and to keep the news 

Sekt Freeman’s shameful secret from the world. 
ath € hurried off without a word of explanation to her 
nae Mr. Jackson opened the front door of Cedar 

ie fo admitted her the moment she knocked. 
eis hae anerrered where the model is hidden,” he 
who is th “f wee you do not need to be told 


Constance made no answer, but the agony in her 


—One clever answer is The Rovers Bury-ing a New-Castle!” I want better than thatl 
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white face and deep blue eyes told Jackson that his 
lies had done their work well. He looked at the girl 
thoughtfully. 

She was dressed in a light cotton frock. Taking 
down a heavy serge coat from a peg, he handed it to her. 

“ Do you mind sipping this on?” he said. ‘ Your 
dress can bo seen a long way off. I want to avoid 
observation as far as possible, and one never knows 
who may be watching.’ 

Constance obediently put on the heavy coat. Mr. 
Jackson cast a last glance round the hall to make sure 
that he had forgotten nothing. Although the rent was 
= up to Christmas, it was unlikely, he reflected, that 

e could revisit the house. He slipped on a heav 
ulster, underneath the folds of which there was ample 
room to secrete the luncheon-basket that held the 
missing model. 

Mr. Jackson's preparations were now complete. He 
opened the door leading to the cellar and stood aside 
to | ae Constance room to pass. 

s she saw the eteps leading down into the darkness, 
involuntarily she shivered and started back. 

“Surely the model is not hidden in your cellar?” 
she exclaimed. 

“No, no, of course not!” answered Mr. Jackson 
hurriedly. ‘‘ The fact is there is a young man hanging 
about outside, and I suspect he has been paid by some- 
one whom I could name to watch my movements. 
There is a passage leading out of the cellar into an old 
summer-house. By going out this way we shall 
escape observation.” 

Partially reassured, Constance descended tho stairs. 
Mr. Jackson followed close behind her, striking matches 


a oo 


“Got ia Himmel!” exclaimed Jackson, as he gazed at the model Constance had wrecked. 


at intervals and holding them above his head. After 
two or three minutes’ walking, they came to a rough 
archway in the wall of the cellar. It opened into a 
narrow passage, with damp walls and an earthy smell. 

As they left the cellar behind them Mr. Jackson 
glanced back uneasily. Within a few yards of him, 
tied hand and foot, lay Kate Marshall, the unhappy 
girl he had ruined. Was she alive cr dead? He did 
not know. 

He had most crimes to his credit already, Lut 
hitherto he had stopped short at murder. Yet he knew 
that by leaving her in that deserted spot he was con- 
demning her to a loncly, lingering devth, more cruel 
and horrible than the worst inurderers in history have 
inflicted on their victims. If for one moment some 
better feeling, some pang of conscience, made him 
pause, he quickly mastered it, and passed on, a murderer 
in will if not in deed. 

For fifty yards Constance hurried along the narrow 
passage. At the end of it Mr. Jackson pushed up a 
rough wooden trap-door that opened into an old 
sumincr-house among the trees. It was at the edge 
of the garden, and out of sight of any house or 
habitation. 

Beyond the garden lay a lonely waste of marshland 
stretching down to one of the many crecks that run 
into the river. At low tide the creck was merely a 
slimy pool of mud dotted here and there with boats, 
with just a trickle of water in the centre ; but now the 
tide was rising, the ercek was nearly full of water, and 
most of the boats were afloat. It was a lonely spot, 
and not a soul was in sight. 

At the edge of the creek a small punt was moored. 
Mr. Jackson motioned to Constance to get in, then 
followed her himself, and with half-a-dozen powerful 
yet awkward strokes, propelled the punt into the 


middle of the stream alongside a large slate-grey 
motor-boat that was anchored there. 

‘“* We shall find the model here,” he whispered. He 
helped Constance to clamber up the steep side of the 
boat, and, heaving the anchor of the punt overboard, 
pushed it off, and followed Constance on board. 

He slid back the hatch that gave access to the cabin, 
and, going below, carefully closed all the portholos 
with the miniature shutters with which they were 
pork, He placed on the floor tho basket ho had 

therto kept beneath his ulster, and called to Constance 
to come down. 

‘*‘ The model is here,” he sald. 

Constance, with violently-beating heart, descended 
the ladder that led to the cabin. As she did so Mr. 
Jackson closed the hatch, struck a match, and lit the 
swinging lamp that hung from the cabin-roof. 

‘* Your father’s model is there,” he said laconically, 
indicating the basket upon the floor. “You had 
better open it and see for yourself.” 

Eagerly Constance threw herself on her knees beside 
the basket. It was corded up strongly with several 
thicknesses of string. She began excitedly fumbling 
at the knots. - 

Suddenly she looked up with a puzzled expression 
in her eyes. 

“Who tied this up?” she asked, a new, strange 
note in her voice. : 

“Is there any need to ask?” Mr. Jackson asked, 
eyeing her curiously. ‘* Who could have dene it so 
but Lieutenant Freeman ? ” 

“You are sure he had no confedcrate ?”’ asked 
Constance again in that altered voice—a voice that 
sounded almost hopeful. 

a I'm quite sure of that!” 
returned Mr. Jackson drily. ‘ What- 
ever Lieutenant Freeman is, he's 
not a fool, and no one but a fool 
would employ a confederate on a job 
like this.” 

Constance rose to her feet ex- 
citedly. 

“Then you are mistaken—utlerly 
mistaken. Leslie, I mean, Lieutenant 
Freemcn—never tied up that basket. 
“ook at those knots. They arc tho 
kind that old women tic. A sailor, 
if he had stolen the model, well at 
least have tied it up properly.” 

Mr. Jackson listened to the girl's 
4 excited words without any sign of 
4% cmotion. and turned aside to hide a 
smile. It was a smart bit of reason- 
Z ing, ho admitted. He had always 
been rather a duffer at tying things 

up. 

T anningoe watched his stolid face 
AZ keenly. Rapidly her brain ran over 
the evidence by which she had been 
z persuaded of her levers. treachery. 
A swift suspicion rose in her mini. 

‘Someone else betrayed the plans 
end stole the model!” sho burst 
out excitedly. “The letter you 
showed me was forged—the Ictter 
sizned by Lieutenant Freeman pron:- 
ising to sell the plans of my father's 
invention for one thousand pounils ; 
it was forged by the real thief.’ 
She broke off and went on again, a3 
if speaking to herself. ‘ Who could the real thief be ?”’ 

Mr. Jackson's stolid face broke out into what wad 
for him a pleasant smile. He rose to his fect and took 
a cigar from a box on a shelf. 

“Exactly !”? ho said. ‘“ Your line of reasoning is 
excellent. Who could the real thief be but——’ He 
paused to light his cigar. blew a puff of smoke into the 
air, and then bowed low with ironical politeness. 
“Who, but your humble servant ? ” 

Horror dawned in Constance’s eves. She took a step 
towards the spy, who stood there, puffing at his cigar, 
still with that contemptuous smile upon his face. Ho 
laid a heavy hand upon her arm, and forced her bacl 
into one of the cabin chairs. 

“ Sit down,” he said, * and allow me to compliment 
you on your powers of deduction. I shall not attempt 
to deceive you, partly because there is no longer any 
necessity, and partly because it docsn’t seem likely t» 
be any good. I copied the plans, I stole the model, 
and I forged the letter.” 

Constance gazed in amazement at the smiling faco 
of the man who blandly confessed these crimes. 

“Why did you do it?” she exclaimed. * Are you 
—are youarpy ?” 

Mr. Jackson sighed. 

“Aspy? Yes, Lam afraid that is how T should bs 
described if the delightfully energetic policemen s.ne 
havo been haunting vour father’s workshop all da- 
succeeded in getting iic into their clutches.” 

“ But even if vou are a spy, why did you forge tis 
letter, why did you do all vou could to make m* 
believe-Lieutenant Freeman was guilty of stealiag the 
plans?” 

Mr. Jackson dropped his cigar on the fluor ant 
crushed it beneath his foot. 


* Miss Hardy,” he begin, “yeu have cated me &@ 


a 
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SPY UNMASKED. 


A Tale of Love, the Sea, and a Deep-Laid Scheme to Betray Britain. 
By HUGH BACKWATER. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR. 


Peter Hardy—A strange old recluse who lives on Mersea Island, off the Essex coast. 
wonderful patent which applies to battleships, and he offers it to the British Government. 


down—-:— 


Lieutenant Leslie Freeman to investigate the discovery. e 
favourable, and the Admirality offers Mr. Hardy £10,000. Leslie Freeman pays a number of visits to the 
inventor's home—not all on business—and he falls in love with Constance, Pcter Hardy's beautiful daughter. 
Just before Leslie goes away on a sea-voyage Constance promises to marry him. 

Hugo Jackson—A German spy whose real name is Schultz. He takes Cedar Lodge, an empty house close to the 
Hardys’, and intends to steal the patent. He also falls in love with Constance Hardy and poisons 


against Licutenant Freeman by suggesting that he 
inventioa to the Germans. 


Kate Marshall isa pretty girl who acts as cook to Schultz. Some time ago he promised to marry her, but now 


he has changed his mind. 


It hes just been told how Kate Marshall, finding that she had been cast aside, threatens to betray Schultz, the German 


spy, to the police. 


In revenge, Schultz brutally assaults her, binds her with ropes, and conveys her, unconscious, to his cellar. Following 
this outrage, he breaks into Mr. Hardy's workshop and steals a model of a battleship containing the great invention. 
He prepares to hand it over to a German submarine, but Lieutenant Freeman discovers what has happened and, while 
officers a useless model. 
again Schultz has already landed, A policeman and a little knot of people are talking in excited whispers. 
the Lieutenant that a girl has been found at Cedar Lodge almost dead. 

Leslie Freeman kngws that Constance intended to pay a visit to the Lodge. 
the crowd aside, he starts running at top speed towards Cedar Lodge. 

(You can now read on.) 


Schultz is fast on a mud-bank, he gives the submarine’s 


He has invented a 
The Admiralty send 


The young naval officer’s report on the patent is 


r mil 
(the Lieutenant) is giving the secret of Mr. Hardy's 


When Freeman reaches the shore 
They tell 


The thought maddens him, _ Brushing 


te neti a tie em a tt a an 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Tragedy at Cedar Lodge. 


“A airt has becn murdered, or almost murdered» 
at Cedar Lodge!” 

It was not to be wondered at that the policeman’s 
words made Licutcnant Freeman’s hloi! ! 

Leslic Freeman knew that Mr oleelson, the tcoant 
of tho elonwy vid bonee among the trees, had asived 
Constance Hardy to cai} on him that ese ning in order 
that be coigat yive hey Cartier proats of ber lov er’s 
troacher. 

Lut 


Cease? 


ua 


apese she had calcd, and instead of be ing 
ed that Pesie Freeman was the traitor, lt 
discovered thed Ha Jackson, adias Schultz, was a 
thief ade spy, who Lad abused her father s hospitality 
tecrokh Win of Ure precious model of his wonderful 
pecont. 4, vuld Jackson have shrunk from any crime— 
even murder—to prevent her from denouncing him ? 

Lieutenant Freeman, knowing the man and _ his 
methods, felt sure that he would not, and deadly fear 
clutched at his heart as he hurried along the road. 

On his way he had to pass the Hardys’ house. In 
the garden he caught sight of Peter Hardy. The old 
man was pacing restlessly up and down, yet there was 
nothing in his demeanour to show that he had had an: 
alarming news. If his only daughter were lying de 
or at the point of death, within a few hundred yards 
of him, he would surely have heard of it by this time. 
Leslio felt son.ewhat reassured as he went up the 
garden-path to speak to him. The old man turned 
round at that moment. His first words brought back 
all Leslic’s fears and suspicions with redoubled force, 

‘Have you scen Constance ?”’ he asked. 

Leslic felt himself turning pale. , 

“Constance ?”” he stammered. 
Where has she gone ?” 

“ That's what I want to know,” said old Hardy, a 
trifle peevishly. ‘* About an hour ago we were just 
sitting down to tea when the maid brought a note in to 
Constance. She read it, and got up from the table at 
once, saying she had to go out, but would be back for 
certain in ten minutcs. But ean hour has gone, and 
she hasn't put in an appearance. What's the matter ? 
You look pale. Are you ill?” , 

A terrible chill seemed to strike at Leslic’s very heart 
and to frecze the blood in his veins. 

“No, no; I’m quite all right—a little tired perhaps,” 
he answered, but in a voice that he barely recognised 
as his own, so thin and weak did it sound. ‘ I—I 
must be getting on. I want to call at Cedar Lodge.” 

Leslic began to move towards the gate, and old 
Hardy followed him. 

“IT can't make you out at all to-day, Leslie,” he 
began in a paraled tone. ‘ Neither you nor Constance 
scems to be treating me’ with much consideration. 
Instead of staying here to help me clear up the 
mystery of the stolen model, you go out sailing all day ; 
and then Constance vanishes as well. I don’t under- 
stand it.” By this time he had reached the gate and 
stood there for a moment looking up and down the 
road. He gave a sudden exclamation. ‘“ What’s up 
at Cedar Lodge ?”’ he said in a startled voice. 

Looking up the road, he could see what Leslie had 
seen alrcady—a small silent crowd of people outside 


“Isn't she here ? 


the entrance to Mr. Jacksdn’s house, which was | 


guarded by a couple of policemen. They were talking 
together in little grours of two or three, and gazing 
intently up the gloomy avenue that led to the house. 


“JT don't know what the matter is,’ answered 
Leslie. ** There are strange rumours about, and I was 
on my way to find out. I'll go now, and come back to 
let you know.” 

Something of the unspoken fear in Leslie’s words 
seemed to communicate itself to the old inventor. 

“Tl come as well,” he said shortly. 

Leslie would have preferred to go alone. He did 
not know what terrible sight might await the father 
of the girl he loved ; he had hoped at least to spare him 
a sudden shock. But he did not attempt to dissuade 
his companion from going. Something in the old 
man’s determined tone told him that it would be 
useless. They set out togcether—silent. and not 
another word passed between them till the gate of 
Cedar Lodge was reached. 

The policemen on guard allowcd them to pass 
through. As they went up the dismal avenue, Peter 
Hardy spoke. 

“Tve searecly admitted it befcre, even to myself,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I believe this feilow Jackson is in love 
with Constance. I caught sight of the writing on the 
note she got at tea-time, nit nowy I come to think of 
it, I believe it was his. Do you think she can have 
come here ? *” 

Leslie set his teeth. 

“We shall know in a minute,’ he muttered. A 
moment later they knocked at the front door. It was 
opencd immediately from within, and they entered 
the house. 

Dusk was falling fast. The hell was unlighted 
except for a couple of flickering candles. By the 
uncertain light they gave. Leslie saw a little group 
round something on the floor. There was an inspector 
of police, two constables, a doctor, and half-e-dozen 
other figures in the background. The group opened as 
the new-comers entered. 

On the floor, on a rough bed of cushions and rugs, 
Leslie saw the still tigure of a girl. For a moment he 
believed that his fear had been justified by a terrible 
reality, and his heart stood still. But a second glance 
at the silent form brought relicf. He saw blood on the 
pae face, and a terrible bruise on the white forchead ; 


| 
| 
| 
ut this girl was not so tall as Constance. Her hair was 
dark, while Constance’s was golden. He turned to old 
Peter Hardy with an impulse he could not quell. 
“It's all right!” he exclaimed. ‘It’s all right. It 
isn’t Constance.” He recovered himself sharply and 
| turned to the doctor. ‘“‘ Who is she? An b she 
| dead ?”” he asked in a lowered voice. 
The doctor shook his head gravely. 
“Her name, I believe, is Kate Marshall,” he said, 
“and she has been acting as Mr. Jackson’s house- 
| keeper ever since he came to Cedar Lodge. She is not 
dead, though her life is in great danger. She has been 
badly knocked about, but it is not so much her injuries 
| as the shock that I am afraid of. I have scent for a 
j nurse. As soon as she comes we shall get her to 
be ” 


There wasa pause, which was broken by Peter Hardy. 
“Where is Mr. Jackson ? * he asked suddenly. 
The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“You had better ask Inspector Paget,” he said 
evasively. ‘I am only concerned with the medical 
—— of the affair.” 

slic turned to the inspector. 

“Can yon tell us where he is?” he queried. 

“T cant, sir, just at present,” replied the inspector, 
with a shake of the head. “ But I hope to be able to 


WEES ENDriq 


Serr. 10, 
- me 
I am anxious myself to have a fey. 
There are two or thy 


shortly. 
with Mr. Jackson. 


In, 


things I want hin to explain,” he added! wri:,,; 
Leslic looked down with pity in his eyes’; 


frail form of the unconscious gir! 


‘‘ As I came up the road I was told that show... *. 


locked up in a cellar,” he said. 


“Well, it seems, sir, that she had an admirer ;;; 


the fishermen—a young fellow called Hewitt, «:; 


” 


wouldn’t have anything to say to him, but he wou).}, , 


“Who found her: | 


be put off altogether, and was constantly calliny a+ 11, 
house with presents of flowers and suchlil,. 


. fix 
called twice to-day, and couldn’t make anyone be os 


Jackson had gone out, but young Hewitt seer 
pretty certain in his own mind that the girl was i; 11, 


house somewhere, so on his second visit, he ti:.| 


the 


liberty of breaking a window and getting inside. \f:,- 
a long search he found the girl, unconscious, an. eat 
hand and foot in a sort of wine-cupboard in the cul); 


The inspector paused. 
“T won't say an 


: ; more at present, gentleny 
don’t want this talked about more than I can 
Mr. Jackson may turn up any minute and 


! 


heh. 


Prore 


to have nothing to do with this business at all. 1 ho: 


for his own sake he will.” 


Inspector Paget paused again, turned to old \; 
Hardy and hesitated. Obviously ho had somethin: 
more to say, and did not know how to begin. Whri: 
he spoke at length it was with an air of unity. 


cheerfulness. 


** And how is Miss Constance, sir?" he bezan 
“She is very well, thank you,” replied her tat!:. 
looking rather surprised at the inspector's chai. \{ 


subject. 


“You left her at home just now, no doubt ¢ © or. 
tinued the officer with what seemed strange curiosit;. 
“No; as it happens, I did not.” returned Pets; 


Hardy sharply. 
in my daughter's movements. 


“ But you seem peculiarly intere-t:; 
As a matter of faci slr 


went out about an hour ago, and up till the time Ih‘ 


had not returned. 
can give you?” 
The inspector's face clouded over. 


“I beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure. I didn’t war: 
I’m asking these questien 


alarm you without cause. 


Is there any further informati:: | 


for the young lady's own good. She isn’t—engaynd t) 


Mr. Jackson, I suppose ?” 


Peter Hardy's tace went purple with rage, ani i+ 
was about to mal:e an angry reply, when Leslie i: :- 


posed. 


‘Miss Hardy is engaged to me, inspector,” lie -..) 


quietly. 


from us. I think you had better 


The inspector turned almost eagerly to Leslic. 


“Then 


alarm Mr. Hardy, you see, and I don't waut to alan: 
him now. But hes Miss Constanco’s father, and |. 


ought to know.” 
if at a loss to know how to proceed. 


The police officer hesitated agai, 


‘Get on, man, get on!” cried Leslic impatir: 


‘“ What ought he to know ?” 


“ Just this, sir,” answered the {nspector. 


as 
\ 


know for certain that Jackson was at Cedar Lo' 
within the last hour and a half, becauso spune a 

ewitt’s ben 
watching the place ever since, and swears that ni: 


was hanging about and saw him go in. 


has left it. 


He's made a mistake, of course. be: 


“ I can see you are trying to keep seething 
quite frank. 


will be, sir,” he said. ‘TI did not wai to 


we've searched the house from attic to cellar, av! 


Jackson isn’t here. 
out Hewitt seeing him. 
don't think he’s gone alone. 
the house about an hour 
in himself at the front door. 


He's slipped out somchow wit: 
But wherever he’s yor 

Miss Hardy calle’ i 
ago, and Jackson let be 
Like Jackson, aes 


ing to Hewitt, she hasn't come out, and she wasn't tli 
when he got in through the window half an hour « 


Anyway, she certainly isn’t here now.” 


s the inspector finished speaking, Peter Hi" 
shot a glance full of terrible anxiety at Leslie Free 
“T don’t understand it all,” he muttered help les: 
“Even if Jackson is a scoundrel, I ate a h we 
Most hia” 


Constance could be mixed up with him. 
she’s home by this time. 


i 


I believe the inspects | * 


made a mistake in thinking she has gone of! \.* 


Jackson.” 


* T hope you're right, sir,” said the inspector. ~ an 
the best thing you can do is to go home and fin! 


if the young lady is there. 


Of course, she may he 


left here unnoticed by Hewitt, and either have =: 


home already, or be spending an hour or two ith sere 
T shall be here for a couple of hour-. 


friends. 


Lh 


by that time you'll be able to let me know th: 


turned up safely.” 


Leslie took Peter Hardy by the arm and led his) * 
of the house. They did not talk much 4 


traversed the short distance to the old man  ! 
When they arrived, they found that Const. 


still absent. 


There was nothing to do hut! 


They sat down in the old inventor's study, I : 
with terrible eagerness for the sound of a fo 


the garden-path. 


The twilight deepened, dusk gave way to (|! 


and still there was no sign of the missing <iv'. 


The agony of inactivity became too much (' 


the steady nerves of the young lieutenani. 
to his feet. . 
““ We've waited Jong enough,” he cried. 


The football season is at hand. Can you tell me “ What did Chelsea when thev went to Aston Villa?” 


Ihe 
eft. ult 


Hi 


the. 
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1k to Cedar Lodge to see what Inspector Paget is 
doing. . 

As he spoke, the church clock started striking. 
reali aul the strokes as they fell musically upon 
the evening air. Nine o'clock. 

Not half a mile away Constance Hardy heard the 
«Jue clock strike the hour. as was Leslie Free- 
s anxiety, it was not go terrible as it would have 


bad he known the awful plight of the girl he loved. 


CHAPTER VII. 
In the Spy’s Clutches. 
Mu, Jackson, or, to give him his baptismal name, 


mid 


Mi 
beet 


liuzo Schultz, was a German of the sermans. But 
uo -poke French like a Frenchman and English like an 
inelishman, and this had helped him to a high position 


i, the ancient and dishonourable profession of spying, 
11a country where spying is a fine art. 

He had learnt from experience that it is a dangerous 
tsade, and where possible he always took care to 
-rovide himself with a convenient bolt-hole in case he 
-:ould be placed in a tight corner. 

He was in such a corner now. This wretched 
‘tenant had had the audacity not only to win the 
atection of the girl to whom he, Hugo Schultz, had 
saken a fancy, but had also dared to upsct his plan for 
. nding the all-important model of old Peter Hardy's 
invention to its rightful destination. 

Although the self-christened Mr. Jackson still had 
this model in his hands, he was well aware that 
Licttenant Freeman knew the fact, and was not likely 
to leave him in peaceful ion of it for long. 

Fate, by delaying the lieutenant’s 
return from his dangerous mission of 
delivering the bogus model on board 
the German submarine, had played 
into the spy’s hands, and had given 
iim two hours in which to make a 
iresh set of plans for circumventing 
his enemy. 

During the time Mr. Jackson had 
ey aeiovel tim bennlag hentia thst 
had employed t rain that 
was hidden behind his rather stupid- 
ooking face to the best advantage. 
When he returned on shore he could 
~¢ from the position of Lieutenant 
(reeman's boat that he had nearly | 
tvo hours’ start, and he instantly 
~ | about employing those two hours 
i the best advantage. 

!e carried the model, which he 
hod so carefully i as a 
‘cncheon-basket, up to Cedar Lodge. 
‘There he hastily wrote a note, 
vliressed it to Miss Constance 
Hardy, and going out into the road, 
vse a boy some coppers to deliver 
out onee. 

He then set off sharply in the 
vircetion of the post-office, where he 
~nt otf an apparently harmless 
iicssage to an address in London to 
the cilect that through a mistake a 
sewing-machine of the wrong pattern 
had been delivered, but that the 
tizht one would be dispatched shortly. 

In five minutes he was back again 
at Cedar Lodge—just in time to open 
the frent door to admit Miss Constance Hardy. 

Constance, at her interview with Mr. Jackson the 
\fevlous evening, had promised to call at his house in 
“der that he might show her further proofs that the 
‘an to whom she was still nominally engaged was 
‘sponsible for the betrayal of the plans of her father's 
invention to Germany. 

‘ He had already , obig her a letter, which now lay 
cked up in one of her drawers at home and scemed 
to he proof positive of her lover's treachery. 
ue had heard Leslie stealthily leave the house the 
ng t before, and creeping out after him, she had seen 
‘trough @ skylight @ dark figure enter her father's 
‘orkshop. What could she believe except that Leslie 
as the thief ? 
ere had almost decided that there was no need for 
Mr © go to Cedar © to seek further proof, when 
‘ : Jackson’s note arrived. That note changed her 
cctcrmination in an instant, for it held out the hope 
that the model might be recovered. 
wponstance had watched her father’s face growing 
ir and haggard as the hours passed and still no clue 
- ie to light, and she felt that she dared miss no 
‘hance of helping him, even if it meant disgrace for the 
he still loved in spite of his treachery. 
a e did not like Mr. Jackson, but she had no reason to 
soon him, and she hoped that she would be able to 
re pen him to be generous and to keep the news 

« ae Freeman’s shameful secret from the world. 
fathe. urried off without a word of explanation to her 
Led '. Mr. Jackson opened the front door of Cedar 
sr ane admitted her the moment she knocked. 
said bree discovered where the model is hidden,” he 
ho is the thik Om you do not need to be told 


Ccnstance made no answer, but the agony in her 


—One clever answer is“ The Rovers Bury-ing a New-Castle! 
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thoughtfully. 

She was dressed in a light cotton frock. Taking 
down a heavy serge coat from a peg, he handed it to her. 

“Do you mind slipping this on?” he said. ‘ Your 
dress can be seen a long way off. I want to avoid 
observation as far as possible, and one never knows 
who may be watching.’ 

Constance obediently put on the heavy coat. Mr. 
Jackson cast a last glance round the hall to make sure 
that he had forgotten nothing. Although the rent was 
pe up to Christmas, it was unlikely, he reflected, that 

e could revisit the house. He slipped on a heav 
ulster, underneath the folds of which there was ample 
room to secrete the luncheon-basket that held the 
missing model. 

Mr. Jackson's preparations were now complete. He 
opened the door leading to the cellar and stood asido 
to | ope Constance room to pass. 

8 she saw the steps leading down into the darkness, 
involuntarily she shivered and started back. 

“Surely the model is not hidden in your cellar?” 
she exclaimed. 

“No, no, of course not!” answered Mr. Jackson 
hurriedly. | “‘ The fact is there is a young man hanging 
about outside, and I suspect he has been paid by some- 
one whom I could name to watch my movements. 
There is a passage leading out of the cellar into an old 
summer-house. By going out this way we shall 
escape observation.” 

Partially reassured, Constance descended the stairs. 
Mr. Jackson followed close behind her, striking matches 


‘a 


“Got ia Minmel!”’ exclaimed Jackson, as he gazed at the model Constance had wrecked. 


at intervals and holding them above his head. After 
two or three minutes’ walking, they came to a rough 
archway in the wall of the cellar. It opened into a 
narrow passage, with damp walls and an earthy smell. 

As they left the cellar behind them Mr. Jackson 
glanced back uneasily. Within a few yards of him, 
tied hand and foot, lay Kate Marshall, the unhappy 
girl he had ruined. Was she alive or dead? He did 
not know. 

He had most crimes to his credit already, Lut 
hitherto he had stopped short at murder. Yet he knew 
that by leaving her in that deserted spot he was con- 
demning her to a loncly, lingering dexth. more cruel 
and horrible than the worst murderers in history have 
inflicted on their victims. If for one moment some 
better feeling, some pang of conscience, made him 

ause, he quickly mastered it, and passed on, a murderer 
in will if not in deed. 

For fifty yards Constance hurried along the narrow 
passage. At the end of it Mr. Jackson pushed up a 
rough wooden trap-door that opened into an old 
sumincr-housc among the trees. It was at the edge 
of the garden, and out of sight of any house or 
habitation. 

Beyond the garden lay a Jonely waste of marshland 
stretching down to ene of the many crecks that run 
into the river. At low tide the creck was merely a 
slimy pool of mud dotted here and there with boats, 
with just a trickle of water in the centre; but now tho 
tide was rising, the creck was nearly full of water, and 
most of the boats were afloat. It was a lonely spot, 
and not a soul was in sight. 

At the edge of the creek a small punt was moorcd. 
Mr. Jackson motioned to Constance to get in, then 
followed her himself, and with half-a-dozen powerful 
yet awkward strokes, propelled the punt into the 
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white face and deep blue eyes told Jackson that his | middle of the st ] id - 
lics had done their work well. He looked at the girl | motor-boat that waa ai nee the “has aed 


anchore ero. 

“We shall find the model here,” he whispered. He 
helped Constance to clamber up the steep side of the 
boat, and, heaving the anchor of the punt overboard, 
pushed it off, and followed Constance on board. 

He slid back the hatch that gave access to the cabin, 
and, going below, carefully closed all the portholes 
with the miniature shutters with which they were 
ae He placed on the floor tho basket ho had 

itherto kept beneath his ulster, and called to Constance 
to come down. 

“The model is here,” he sald. 

Constance, with violently-beating heart, descended 
the ladder that led to the cabin. As she did so Mr. 
Jackson closed the hatch, struck a match, and lit the 
swinging lamp that hung from the cabin-roof. 

“Your father’s model is there,” he said laconically, 
indicating the basket upon the floor. “You had 
better open it and sce for yourself.” 

Eagerly Constance threw herself on her knees beside 
the basket. It was corded up strongly with several 
thicknesses of string. She began excitedly fumbling 
at the knots. ‘ 

Suddenly she looked up with a puzzled expression 
in her eyes. 

“Who tied this up?” she asked, a new, strange 
note in her voice. : 

“Is there any need to ask?” Mr. Jackson asked, 
eyeing her curiously. ‘* Who could have done it so 
but Lieutenant Freeman ? ” 

“You are sure he had no confederate?” asked 
Constance again in that altered voice—a voice that 
sounded almost hopeful. 

“Oh, I'm quite sure of that! ”’ 
returned Mr. Jackson drily. ‘“ What- 
ever Lieutenant Freeman is, he's 
not a fool, and no one but a fool 
would employ a confederate on a job 
like ta. 


Con » ‘> her feet ex. 
citedly 
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Mr. Jackson hiss ol pe ho wets 
excited words withous so. 5.2% 
emotion. and turned aside te 0 de. 
smile. It was a smart bit of reas. 


Zing, ho admitted. He had always 
g been rather a duffer at tying things 
up. 

‘ Gantinnee watched his stolid face 
A keenly. Rapidly her brain ran over 
Z, the evidence by which she had been 
Zz jersundet of her lover's treachery. 
A swift suspicion rose in her minil. 

“Sumeone else betrayed the plans 
end stole the model!”’ she ieee 
out excitedly. “The letter you 
showed me was forged—the Ictter 
sisned by Licutenant Freeman pron:- 
ising to sell the plans of my father's 
invention for one thousand pounds ; 
it was forzed by the real thief." 
She broke off and went on again, a4 
if speaking to herself. ‘Who could the real thief be?" 

Mr. Jackson's stolid face broke out into what wa3 
for him a pleasant smile. He rose to his feet and took 
a cigar from a box on a shelf. 

“Exactly!”’ he said. ‘ Your line of reasoning is 
excellent. Whocould the real thief be but——’ He 
paused to light his cigar. blew a puff of smoke into the 
air, and then bowed low with ironical politeness. 
“Who, but your humble servant ? ” 

Horror dawncd in Constance’s eyes. She took a step 
towards the spy, who stood there, puffing at his cigar, 
still with that contemptuous smile upon his face. Ho 
laid a heavy hand upon her arm, and forced her back 
into one of the cabin chairs. 

“ Sit down,” he said, * and allow me to compliment 
you on your powers of deduction. I shall not attempt 
to deceive you, partly because there is no longer any 
necessity, and partly because it doesn't seem likely to 
be any good. I copied the plans, I stole the model, 
and I forged the Ictter.”’ 

Constance gazed in amazement at the smiling face 
of the man who blandly confessed these crimes. 

“Why did you do it?" she exclaimed. ‘Are you 
—are youaspy ?”’ 

Mr. Jackson sighed. 

“Aspv? Yes, Iam afraid that is how T should I: 
described if the delightfully energetic policemen sie 
have been haunting your father’s workshop all da. 
succeeded in getting aie into their clutches,” 

“But even if vou are a spy, why did vou forge 
letter, why did you do all vou could to make 
believe-Licutenant Freen:an was guilty of stealing 
plans ?”’ 

Mr. Jackson dropped his cigar on the floor ant 
crushed it bereath his foot. 

* Miss Hardy,” he begin, 
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A SPY UNMASKED. 


A Tale of Love, the Sea, and a Deep-Laid Scheme to Betray Britain. 
By HUGH BACKWATER. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR. 


Pcter Hardy—A strange old recluse who lives on Mersea Island, off the Essex coast. i 
wonderful ae which applies to battleships, and he offers it to the British Government. The Admiralty send 


down—: — 


Lieutenant Leslie Freeman to investigate the discovery. c 
favourable, and the Admirality offers Mr. Hardy £10,000. Leslie Freeman pays a number of visits to the 
inventor's home—not all on business—and he falls in love with coon Peter Hardy's beautiful daughter. 
Just before Lesli . Constance promises to marry him. 

Wuce due ees tosis raion i pel Schultz. He takes Cedar Lodge, an empty house close to the 


Hardys’, and intends to steal the patent. He also 
against Lieutenant Freeman by suggesting that he 
inventioa to the Germans. 


Kate Marshal] isa pretty girl who acts as cook to Schultz. Some time ago he promised to marry her, but now 


he has chaaged his mind. 


It hes just been told how Kate Marshall, finding that she had been cast aside, threatens to betray Schultz, the German 


spy. to the police. 


venge, Schultz brutall Its her, binds her with ropes, and conveys her, unconscious, to his cellar. Following 
le i Sg es Me. He dys steals a model of a battleship containing the great invention. 


. Hardy’s workshop and 


this outrage, he breaks into 


He prepares to hand it over to a German submarine, but Lieutenant Freeman discovers what 
Schultz is fast on a mud-bank, he gives the submarine’s officers a useless model. WI ' } 
again Schultz has already landed. A policeman and a little knot of people are talking in excited whispers. 
the Lieutenant that a girl has been found at Cedar Lodge almost dead. 
Leslie Freeman kngws that Constance intended to pay a visit to the Lodge. 
the crowd aside, he starts running at top speed towards Cedar Lodge. 
(You can now read on.) 


He has invented a 


The young naval officer's report on the patent is 


falls in love with Constance Hardy and poisons her mind 
(the Lieutenant) is giving the secret of Mr. Hardy's 


has happened and, while 
When Freeman reaches the shore 
They tell 


The thought maddens him, Brushing 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Tragedy at Cedar Lodge. 


“A arrb has becn murdered, or almost murdered» 
at Cedar Lodge !”’ 

It was not to be wondered at that the policeman’s 
words made Lieutenant Freeman’s Hoi 

Leslic Freeman knew that Mr Jeelson, the teoant 
of tho alonucy vid buiee amorg the trees, had assed 
Contancc Hardy to calioo him that evening in order 
that be coight give her further proots of ber lover's 
troache ss 
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vopese she had cated, and instead of being 
eo: i that Leste Vreemen was the ¢roitor, bad 
disec sl that Hines Jackson, «dias Schui'tz, was @ 
thirfande spe, who bud abused her father s hospitality 
tvogoh fies af tie precious model of his wonderful 
pecont 4, vuld Jackson have shrunk from any crime— 
even murdcr—to prevent her from denouncing him ? 

Lieutenant Freeman, knowing the man and _ his 
methods, felt sure that he would not, and deadly fear 
clutched at his heart as he hurried along the road. 

On his way he had to pass the Hardys’ house. In 
the garden he caught sight of Peter Hardy. The old 
man was pacing restlessly up and down, yet there was 
nothing in his demeanour to show that he had had an: 
alarming news. If his only daughter were lyin; dead, 
or at the point of death, within a few hundred yards 
of him, he would surely have heard of it by this time. 
Leslic felt son.ewhat reassured as he went up the 
garden-path to speak to him. The old man turned 
round at that moment. His first words brought back 
all Leslic’s fears and suspicions with redoubled force, 

‘“* Have you scen Constance ?”’ he asked. 

Leslie felt himsclf turning pale. ‘ 

“Constance ?”’ he stammered. 
Where has she gone ?” 

“That's what I want to know,” said old Hardy, a 
trifle peevishly. ‘* About an hour ago we were just 
sitting down to tea when the maid broughta note in to 
Constance. She read it, and got up from the table at 
once, saying she had to go out, but would be back for 
certain in ten minutcs. But an hour has gone, and 
she hasn't put in an appearance. What's the matter ? 
You look pale. Are you ill?” 

A terrible chill seemed to strike at Leslic’s very heart 
and to freeze the blood in his veins. 

“No, no; I’m quite all right—a little tired perhaps,” 
he answered, but in a voice that he barely recognised 
as his own, so thin and weak did it sound. “ I—T 
must be getting on. 

Leslic began to move towards the gate, and old 
Hardy followed him. 

“T can’t make you out at all to-day, Leslic,” he 
began in a puzzled tone. ‘* Neither you nor Constance 
seems to treating me with much consideration. 
Instead of staying here to help me clear up the 
mystery of the stolen model, you go out sailing all day ; 
and then Constance vanishes as well. I don’t under- 
stand it.” By this time he had reached the gate and 
stood there for a moment looking up and down the 
road. He gave a sudden exclamation. ‘“ What’s up 
at Cedar Lodge ?”’ he said in a startled voice. 

Looking up the road, he could see what Leslie had 
scen alrcady—a small silent crowd of people outside 
the entrance to Mr. Jacksdn’s house, which was 
guarded by a couple of policemen. They were talking 
together in little groups of two or three, and gazing 
intently up the gloomy avenue that led to the house. 


“Isn't she hero ? 


I want to call at Cedar Lodge.” | 


“JT dont know what the matter is,” answered 
Leslie. ‘* There are strange rumours about, and I was 
on my way to find out. I°ll go now, and come back to 
let you know.” 

Something of the unspoken fear in Leslie's words 
scemed to communicate itself to the old inventor. 

“Pll come as well,” he said shortly. 

Leslie would have preferred to alone. He did 
not know what terrible sizht might await the father 
of the girl he loved ; he had hoped at least to spare him 
a sudden shock. But he did not attempt to dissuade 
his companion from going. Something in the old 
man’s determined tone told him that it would be 
useless. They set out together—silent. and not 
another word passed between them till the gato of 
Cedar Lodge was reached. 

The policemen on guard allowcd them to pass 
through. As they went up the dismal avenue, Peter 
| Hardy spoke. 

“Tve scarcely admitted it befcre. even to myself,” 
| he said, “ but I believe this feilow Jackson is in love 
| with Constance. I caught sight of the writing on tho 

note she got at tea-time, and now I come to think of 
it, I believe it was his. Do you think she can have 
come here ?” 

Leslie set his teeth. 

““We shall know in a minute,” he muttered. A 
moment later they knocked at the front door. It was 
opened immediately from within, and they entered 
the house. 

Dusk was falling fast. The hell was unlighted 
except for a couple of flickering candles. By the 
uncertain light they gave, Leslie saw a little group 
round something on the floor. There was an inspector 
of police, two constables, a doctor, and half-e-dozen 
other figures in the background. The group opened as 
the new-comers enterci. 

On the floor, on a rough bed of cushions and rugs, 
Leslie saw the still figure of a girl. For a moment he 
believed that his fear had been justified by a terriblo 
‘reality, and his heart stood still. But a second glance 
at the silent form brought relicf. He saw blood on the 
pale face, and a terrible bruise on the white forchead ; 
Put this girl was not so tall as Constance. Her hair was 
dark, while Constance’s was golden. He turned to old 
Peter Hardy with an impulse he could not quell. 

“It's all right!’ he exclaimed. “It’s all right. It 
isn’t Constance.” He recovered himself sharply and 
turned to the doctor. ‘‘ Who is she ? ‘And. te she 

| dead ?”” he asked in a lowered voice. 

The doctor shook his head gravely. 

“Her name, I believe, is Kate Marshall,” he said, 
“and she has becn acting as Mr. Jackson’s house- 
keeper ever since he came to Cedar Lodge. She is not 
dead, though her life is in great danger. She has been 
badly knocked about, but it is not so much her injuries 
! as the shock that I am afraid of. I have sent for a 
E As soon as she comes wo shall get her to 


bed.” 

There was a pause, which was broken by Peter Hardy. 

“Where is Mr. Jackson ? * he asked suddenly. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“You had better ask Inspector Paget,” he said 
evasively. ‘“‘I am only concerned with the medical 
aspect of the affair.” 

slic turned to the inspector. 

“Can yon tell us where he is?” he queried. 

“Tcan't, sir, just at present,” replied the inspector, 
with a shake of the head. ‘ But I hope to be able to 
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shortly. I am anxious myself to have a fi. 
with Mr. Jackson. ‘flicre aro two or thy 
things I want him to explain,” he adde.! wri-,,: 

Leslic looked down with pity in his ¢,cs' 
frail form of the unconscious girl. eel 

* As I came up the road I was told that sie w,, 7, 7 
locked up in a cellar,” he said. “Who found hur.” 

“Well, it seems, sir, that ahe had an admirer). 
the fishermen—a young fellow called Hewitt. Sha 
wouldn’t have anything to say to him, but he wali... 
be put off altogether, and was constantly callin: é 
house with presents of flowers and suchli!. ic 
called twice to-day, and couldn’t make anywiie jy +f 
Jackson had gone out, but young Hewitt sory, 
ale certain in his own mind that the girl was in 1}, 

ouse somewhere, so on his second visit, he ti.:.!. +) 
liberty of breaking a window and getting insidc. \{1,- 
a long search he found the girl, unconscious, an.) {:.. 
hand and foot in a sort of wine-cupboard in the cl!) ° 

The inspector paused. 

“T won't say = more at present, gentleny». | 
don't want this talked about more than I can het). 
Mr. Jackson may turn up any minute and prov 
to have nothing to do with this business at all. J he: 
for his own sake he will.” ; 

Inspector Paget paused again, turned to old \; 
Hardy and hesitated. Obviously ho had somethii- 
more to say, and did not know how to begin. Whe, 
he spoke at length it was with an air of umiaty;.l 
cheerfulness. 

** And how is Miss Constance, sir 2” he bezan 

“She is very well, thank you,” replied ber tat!«:. 
looking rather surprised at the inspector's chat :{ 
subject. 

“You left her at home just now, no doubt {7 «. 
tinued the officer with what seemed strange cuis:i';. 

“No; a8 it happens, I did not” returned Pet: 
Hardy sharply. ‘ But you seem peculiarly interc-(:: 
in my daughter's movements. Asa matter of fact str 
went out about an hour ago, and up till the time Jk’ 
had not returned. Is there any further informa’i:i | 
can give you?” 

The inspector's face clouded over. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure. I didn’t wai) 
alarm you without cause. I’m asking these questi: 
for the young lady's own good. She isn't—engi.r t) 
Mr. Jackson, I suppose ?” 

Peter Hardy's face went purple with rage, an i¢ 
was about to mal:e an angry reply, when Leslie i:'.- 
posed. 

“*Miss Hardy is engaged to me, inspector,” }e ~..) 
quietly. ‘* I'can see you are trying to keep seurthing 
from us. I think you had better be quite frin'. 

The inspector turned almost pany to Lasliv. 

“Then I will be, sir,” he said.“ TF did not wait to 
alarm Mr. Hardy, you see, and I don’t wiiut to alias 
him now. But he's Miss Constance’s father, ani |: 
ought to know.” The police officer hesitated agai., 
if at a loss to know how to proceed. . a 

“Get on, man, get on!” cried Leslie impatiy 
‘What ought he to know ?” ; 

“Just this, sir,” answered the Inspector. °\ 
know for certain that Jackson was at Cedar}. 
within the last hour and a half, becauso youn H: 
was hanging about and saw him go in. Hewitt»! 
watching the place ever since, and swears that noo 
has left it. He's made a mistake, of course. be 
we've searched the house from attic to cellur ani 
Jackson isn’t here. He's slipped out somehow wit 
out Hewitt seeing him. But wherever hes yor! 
don't think he’s gone alone. Miss Hardy calle! « 
the house about an hour ago, and Jackson let be 
in himself at the front door. Like Jackson, a ™) 
ing to Hewitt, she hasn't come out, and she wast th 
when he got in through the window half an how 
Anyway, she certainly isn’t here now.” 

An the inspector finished speaking, Peter [i 
shot a glance full of terrible anxiety at Leslie Five's." 

“I don’t understand it all,” he muttered hel)! 
“Even if Jackson is a scoundrel, I don't sre he 
Constance could be mixed up with him. Me-t lhe 
she’s home by this time. I believe the inspett ! * 
made a mistake in thinking she has gone vil “.\ 
Jackson. 7 


ies 

“ T hope you're right, sir,” said the inspector. |! 
the best thing you can do is to go home anil i fen 
if the young lady is there. Of course, she mas has 
left here unnoticed by Hewitt, and either have =: 
home already, or be spending an hour or to witli ~" 
friends. I shall be here for a couple of hour:. Thy 
by that time you'll be able to let me know th: 
turned up safely.” 

Leslie took Peter Hardy by the arm and led hn iM 
of the house. They did not talk much a '- 
traversed the short distance to the old man 
When they arrived, they found that Consia' 
still absent. There was nothing to do hut i } 
They sat down in the old inventor's stud». ; 
with terrible eagerness for the sound of a 1" 
the garden-path. ; 

The twilight deepened, dusk gave way t)«! ' 
and still there was no sign of the missing 1). 

The agony of inactivity became too mucn (" 
the steady nerves of the young lieutenani. J! -'" 
to his feet. : solic sate 

“We've waited long enough,” he cried. ©!" -'"* 
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1... to Cedar Lodge to see what Inspector Paget is 


doing. : 

; he spoke, the church clock started striking. 
tale ae 2 the strokes as they fell musically upon 
the evening air. Nine o'clock. 

Xot half a mile away Constance Hardy heard the 
cue clock strike the hour. Deep as was Leslie Free- 
ans anxiety, it was not so terrible as i¢ would have 
Leen had he known the awful plight of the girl he loved. 


CHAPTER VIL 
In the Spy’s Clutches. 


Mu, Jackson, or, to give him his baptismal name, 
lju-o Schultz, was @ German of the Germans. But 
poke French like a Frenchman and English like an 
| nelishma n, and this had helped him to a high position 
i. the ancient and dishonourable profession of spying, 
ia country Where spying is a fine art. 

Hc had learnt from experience that it is a dangerous 
trade, and where possible he always took care to 
-rovide himself with a convenient bolt-hole in case he 
~ould be placed in a tight corner. 

He was in such a corner now. This wretched 
‘,utenant had had the audacity not only to win the 
afcction of the girl to whom he, Hugo Schultz, had 
taken a fancy, but had also dared to upsct his plan for 
s nding the all-important model of old Peter Hardy's 
invention to its rightful destination. 

Although the self-christened Mr. Jackson still had 
this model_in his hands, he was well aware that 
“icutenant Freeman knew the fact, and was not likely 
to leave him in peaceful possession of it for long. 

Fate, by delaying the lieutenant’s 
return from his dangerous mission of 
delivering the bogus model on board 
the German submarine, had played 
into the spy’s hands, and had given 
iim two hours in which to make a 
iresh set of plans for circumventing 
Lis enemy. 

During the time Mr. Jackson had 
‘cen left stranded on the mud, he 
had employed the cunning brain that 
was hidden behind his rather stupid- 
‘woking face to the best advantage. 
When he returned on shore he could 
~e fron the position of Lieutenant 
irecman's boat that he had nearly 
ivo hours’ start, and he instantly 

‘ about employing those two hours 
in the best advantage. 

He carried the model, which he 
‘al so carefully disguised as a 
‘:nclwon-basket, up to Cedar Lodge. 
‘livte he hastily wrote a note, 
vbiressed it to Miss Constance 
Hurdy, and going out into the road, 
=.c¢ a boy some coppers to deliver 
moat onee. 

He then set off sharply in the 
varcctim of the post-office, where he 
~nt off an Spperenily harmless 
facssage to an ress in London to 
tue cilect that through a mistake a 
sewinz-machine of the wrong pattern 
had been delivered, but that the 
tizht one would be dispatched shortly. 

In five minutes he was back again 
at Cedar Lodge—just in time to open 
the {rent door to admit Miss Constance Hardy. 

Constance, at her interview with Mr. Jackson the 
irevious evening, had promaen to call at his house in 
order that he might show her further proofs that the 
‘an to whom she was still nominally engaged was 
ivsponsible for the betrayal of the plans of ber father's 
invention to Germany. 

‘ He had already iven her a letter, which now lay 
ocked up in one of her drawers at home and scemed 
to he proof positive of her lover's treachery. 

a ie had heard Lealie stealthily leave the house the 
br t before, and creeping out after him, she had seen 
‘hrough @ skylight @ dark figure enter her father's 
‘orkshop. What could she believe except that Leslie 
vas the thief ? 
ee had almost decided that there was no nced for 
Mr 70 tO Cedar to seek further proof, when 
Gi Jackson’s note arrived. That note changed her 
‘haymination in an instant, for it held out the hope 
that the model might be recovered. 
weonstance had watched her father’s face growing 
= and haggard as the hours passed and still no clue 
a me to light, and she felt that she dared miss no 
rhuince of helping him, even if it meant disgrace for the 
gees still loved in spite of his treachery. 

a ¢ did not like Mr. Jackson, but she bade Teason to 
; raat him, and she hoped that she would be able to 
ie ae him to be generous and to keep the news 

She he Freeman’s shameful secret from the world. 
fuhes urried off without a word of explanation to her 
Lod “ Mr. Jackson opened the front door of Cedar 
| Ae admitted her the moment she knocked. 
id brick dlmovered where the model is hidden,” he 
who is th re ia you do not need to be told 


C-nstance made no answer, but the agony in her 
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white face and deep blue eyes told Jackson that his middle of the strea: ] ide 1 late- 
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thoughtfully. 

She was dressed in a light cotton frock. Taking 
down a heavy serge coat from a peg, he handed it to her. 

“Do you mind alipping this on?” he said. “ Your 
dress can bo seen a long way off. I want to avoid 
observation as far as possible, and one never knows 
who may be watching.’ 

Constance obediently put on the heavy coat. Mr. 
Jackson cast a last glance round the hall to make sure 
that he had forgotten nothing. Although the rent was 
— up to Christmas, it was unlikely, he reflected, that 

e could revisit the house. He slipped on a heav 
ulster, underneath the folds of which there was ample 
room to secrete the luncheon-basket that held the 
missing model. 

Mr. Jackson's preparations were now complete. He 
opened the door leading to the cellar and stood aside 
to re Constance room to pass. 

8 she saw the steps leading down into the darkness, 
involuntarily she shivered and started back. 

“Surely the model is not hidden in your cellar?” 
she exclaimed. 

et N , no, of course not!” answered Mr. Jackson 
hurriedly. _‘‘ The fact is there is a young man hanging 
about outside, and I suspect he has been paid by some- 
one whom I could name to watch my movements. 
There is a passage leading out of the cellar into an old 
summer-house. By going out this way we shall 
escape observation.” 

Partially reassured, Constance descended the stairs. 
Mr. Jackson followed close behind her, striking matches 


“Got ia Himmel!” exclaimed Jackson, as he gazed at the model Constance had wrecked. 


at intervals and holding them above his head. After 
two or three minutes’ walking, they came to a rough 
archway in the wall of the cellar. It opened into a 
narrow passage, with damp walls and an earthy smell. 

As they left the cellar behind them Mr. Jackson 
glanced back uneasily. Within a few yards of him, 
tied hand and foot, lay Kate Marshall, the unhappy 
girl he had ruined. Was she alive or dead? He did 
not know. 

He had most crimes to his credit already, Lut 
hitherto he had stopped short at murder. Yet he knew 
that by leaving her in that deserted spot he was con- 
demning her to a loncly, lingering dexth, more cruel 
and horrible than the worst murderers in history have 
inflicted on their victims. If for one moment some 
better feeling, some pang of conscience, made him 
pause, he quickly mastered it, and passed on, a murderer 
in will if not in deed. 

For fifty yards Constance hurried along the narrow 
passage. At the end of it Mr. Jackson pushed up a 
rough wooden trap-door that opened into an old 
summer-house among the trees. It was at the edge 
of the garden, and out of sight of any house or 
habitation. 

Beyond the garden lay a lonely waste of marshland 
stretching down to ene of the many crecks that run 
into the river. At low tide the creck was merely a 
slimy pool of mud dotted here and there with boats, 
with just a trickle of water in the centre ; but now tho 
tide was rising, the creek was nearly full of water, and 
most of the boats were afloat. It was a lonely spot, 
and not a soul was in sight. 

At the edge of the creek a small punt was moored. 
Mr. Jackson motioned to Constance to get in, then 
followed her himself, and with half-a-dozen powerful 
yet awkward strokes, propelled the punt into the 
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“*'We shall find the model here,” he whispered. He 
helped Constance to claniber up the steep side of the 
boat, and, heaving the anchor of the punt overboard, 
pushed it off, and followed Constance on board. 

He slid back the hatch that gave access to the cabin, 
and, going below, carefully closed all the portholes 
with the miniature shutters with which they were 
poe He placed on the floor tho basket ho had 

itherto kept beneath his ulster, and called to Constance 
to come down. 

“‘ The model is here,”’ he sald. 

Constance, with violently-beating heart, descended 
the ladder that led to the cabin. As she did so Mr. 
Jackson closed the hatch, struck a match, and lit the 
swinging lamp that hung from the cabin-roof. 

“Your father’s model is there,” he said laconica!ly, 
indicating the basket upon the floor. “You had 
better open it and sce for yourself.” 

Eagerly Constance threw herself on her knees bosida 
the basket. It was corded up strongly with several 
thicknesses of string. She began excitedly fumbling 
at the knots. 7 

Suddenly she looked up with a puzzled expression 
in hor eyes. 

“Who tied this up?” she asked, a new, stranza 
note in her voice. : 

“Is there any need to ask?” Mr. Jackson asked, 
eyeing her curiously. ‘* Who could have donc it so 
but Lieutenant Freeman ? ” 

“You are sure he had no confederate?’ asked 
Constance again in that altered voice—a voice that 
sounded almost hopeful. 

“Oh. I'm quite sure of that!”’ 
returned Mr. Jackson drily. ‘ What. 
ever Lieutenant Freeman is, he's 
not a fool, and no one but a fool 
would employ a confederate on a job 
like ta. 

Con +‘. her feet ex. 
citedly 
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least have ties the ye pet, 

Mr. Jucison dis. wl tho eta 
4 excited words withour » Aer 
4 cmotion. and turned aside tu. le 
smile. It was a smart bit of reas. 
ing, he admitted. He had always 
been rather a duffer at tying things 

up. 

 Cunateaes watched his stolid face 
keenly. Rapidly her brain ran over 
Z% the cvilence by which she had been 
petsuade.t ef her lover's treachery. 
A swift suspicion rose in her mini. 

“Sumeone else betrayed the plans 
end stole the model!’ she burst 
out excitedly. “The letter you 
showed me was forged—the Ictter 
siened by Licutenant Freeman pron:- 
ising to sell the plans of my father's 
invention for one thousand pounds ; 
it was forged by the real thief.” 
She broke off and went on again, aa 
if speaking to herself. ‘‘ Who could the real thief be +” 

Mr. Jackson's stolid face broke out into what wa3 
for him a pleasant smile. He rose to his fect and tuvk 
a cigar from a box ona shelf. 

“Exactly!” he said. ‘ Your line of reasoning is 
excellent. Whocould the real thief be bnt——’” He 
pauscd to light his cigar. blew a puff of smoke into the 
air, and then bowed low with ironical politeness. 
“Who, but your humble servant ?” 

Horror dawned in Constance’s eyes. She took a step 
towards the spy, who stood there, puffing at his cigar, 
still with that contemptuous smile upon his face. Ho 
laid a heavy hand upon her arm, and forced her bacl< 
into one of the cabin chairs. 

* Sit down,” he said, ‘and allow me to compliment 
you on your powers of deduction. I shall not attempt 
to deceive you, partly because there is no longer any 
necessity, and partly because it doesn't seem likely to 
be any good. I copied the plans, I stole the modcl, 
and I forged the lIectter.” 

Constance gazed in amazement at the smiling faco 
of the man who blandly confessed these crimes. 

“Why did you do it 2?” she exclaimed. ‘Are vou 
—are youaspy?” 

Mr. Jackson sighed. 

“Aspv? Yes, Lam afraid that is how T should hs 
described if the delightfully energetic policemen vive 
have been haunting vour father’s workshop all da. 
succeeded in getting aic into their clutches.” 

“ But even if vou are a spy, why did vou forge tis 
letter, why did you do all you could to make m* 
believe-Lieutenant Freen:an was guilty of stealing ihe 
plans 7?” 

Mr. Jackson dropped his cigar on the floor aad 
crushed it beneath his foot. 

* Miss Hardy,” lie begin, “yeu have caned me @ 
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epy, and I have accepted the description because I 
lovk upon spying as a most honourable, if somewhat 
hazardous profession. ‘Spies, you will understand, 
mecd to be well equipped with brains, I have the 
misfortune to be equipped—or shall I say afflicted 1— 
with a heart.” 

For a moment he paused and his watery blue eyes 
moved greedily over Constance’s face and form. 

* Lieutenant Freeman loves you. I love you also. 
Yherefore he is my enemy. am one of the men 
who when they want anything generally get it. Miss 
Jardy, I want you, and I am going to have you.” 

He spoke his concluding words so fiercely that Con- 
stance shrank back as if he had struck her. She was 
in his power. Resistance in this lonely spot would be 
useless, No one could possibly hear her crics. She 
Mnust wait and watch for an opportunity to escape. 

Faintly across the marsh was heard the sound of 
the church clock striking up in the village. It was 
nine o’clock. Mr. Jackson went towards the latch and 
drew it back, Jetting in a rush of cool night air. 

“The tide is on the turn,” he said. “I want to 
take advantage of the high water to get out of the 
narrow creeks and channels into the deep water. I 
ston’t fancy that your gallant lieutenant will succeed 
in gotting me planted on a mud-bank this time. Very 
shortly nowthe precious model will be inGerman hands.” 

As he turned to mount the ladder leading to the 
eloor, Constance made a sudden rush forward. Could 
she only reach the door in front of him she would Icap 
«:verboard and swim ashore—anything to escape from 
tho present situation. But it was not to be. Jackson 
ecized her and bundled her back in the cabin. 

Ho smiled unpleasantly, still keeping her in his 
giasp, and bringing his eyes within six inches of hers. 

“Try te escape as often as you like,” he said. As 
he spoke he crushed Constance close to him in spite of 
her furious struggle and kissed her hotly on the lips. 

“That is the only penalty I shall exact, and I pray 
you to make the attempt again soon.” 

Ho turned away with a laugh, mounted the ladder, 
and closed the hatch after him. Constance had 
collapsed upon the floor, her bosom heaving with deep, 
terrible sobs. 

Above her she could hear the man who had insulted 
her stumbling awkwardly abort Pr~:catly she 
heard the noise of the anchor being got on board, then 
the chng-chug of the motor. A minute later the noise 
xrew louder, and the boat began to move swiftly 
through the water. 

‘len minutes d, Constance judged that by this 
time they would be almost outside the creek and well 
on their way to the open sea. It was growing late. 
‘They would already have missed her at home, and 
rvon they would become really anxious and would 
raise the alarm and send out search parties, She was 
going where no search party could find her. 

The minutes lengthened into an hour. Suddenly 
a new thought came into Constance’s brain. By her 
side on the floor still Jay the basket in which the model 
was packed. 

With hurried fingers she commenced to untie the 
ciumsy knots with which it was tied. Ina few seconds 
the beautiful model was disclosed to her gaze. 

Sho looked hastily round the cabin. At ono end 


* was a small stove, and hanging up by the side an iron 


poker. Seizing it, she thrust it into the very centre of 
the model, bending it this way and that until the 
whole machine was twisted out of recognition. Then 
the brought her weapon down heavily again and again 
until what had been before a marvel of engineering 
skill was nothing but a tangled mass of metal. 

As Constance closed the lid of the basket upon the 
ruin she had made, she was suddenly conscious that 
the engines were pre ier J speed. A minute later 
they stopped, and she heard the splash of the anchor. 
Then the hatch opened, and she saw Jackson. 

As he stepped into the cabin Constance flashed a look 
of fearless defiance at him. Sho had recovered her 
nerve. She had detected his attempt to betray her 
father’s invention to Germany. Sho felt she was a 
match for him—she feared him no longer. 

* Hadn’t you better lock up the model you stole in 
case it should get damaged ? ” she cried, with a note of 
raillery in her voice. An anxious look d across 
Jackson's face. He stepped hastily forward, knelt 
down, and lifted the basket lid. 

* Golt in Himmel?” he exclaimed, reverting to his 
native tongue in the stress of his emotion. © rose, 
clenched his hands with rage, and advanced threat- 
inzly towards Constance. Then his cycs met hers. The 
tyy almost forgot his loss as he contemplated her. 

“T told you the penalty for trying to escape is a 
kiss,” he said. “ ‘This is mutiny on the high seas. I 
am captain of this ship, and my word is law. I shall 
inflict a heavicr penalty—several kisses at least.” 
He turned towards the Jamp, and with a movement of 
his hand, extinguished it. Constance heard his heavy 
hicath as he advanced upon her, felt his groping hand 
upon her neck. Another moment and she was power- 
less in his relentless grasp. His arms were round her, 
his lips were pressed against hers. 

Through the open hatch came the sad ery of a 
eohtary sea-gull. No other sound broke the stillness 
of the nizht. Constance Hardy's heart turned to stone. 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 
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To pan out gold is the simplest.and most primi- 
tive form of mining. 

The prospector takes a flat iron vessel, some- 
thing like a frying-pan without o handle, and fills 
it with gold-bearing gravel. Then he allows 
running water to flow through and over it, with the 
result that the light gravel is washed away, leaving 
the heavier gold behind. 

Once Nature took it into her head to imitate this 
method of garnering gold, and she did her work 
on a gigantic scale. Her pan, scooped by glacial 
action out of the solid rock, measured three miles, 
or thereabouts, in circumference. 

Into this curiously formed depression there ran, 
for ages, a stream, bearing gravel charged with 
gold, from the neighbouring mountains. The gold 
accumulated, just as in an ordinary miner’s 
pars the gravel was washed away in the over- 

low. 

Then, in the course of time, the stream dried up, 
or its course was diverted. The shallow lake, no 
longer fed by running water, became dry also, 
leaving the gold exposed to view. 

It is there still; or at least most of it is. It has 
heen seen by mortal eyes, handled by mortal 
hands. But its precise whereabouts is now a 
matter of conjecture. 

Here is the story of its discovery,"and its loss ; 
a true story, mind, in all its details. 

Guided to the Gold by a Mexican. 

In the autumn of 1858 a well-armed and well- 
equipped party of gold-seekers, twenty-two men 
in all, were prospecting in north-western Arizona, 
when they came upon a band of nomad Apaches, 
who had with them considerable gold in the shape of 
nuggets and dust. 

Asked where they obtained it, the Indians made 
evasive replies, but a half-bred Mexican who was 
with them offered to guide the white men to the 
spot for a consideration, adding that there was more 
gold there than their horses could pack. 

The half-bred led them three hundred miles 
over a wild and desert country, to a spot near the 
head waters of the Gila river, where there were 
three mountain peaks in the form of a triangle. At 
the base of the peak that stood at the apex of the 
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triangle was the dried-up lake, its ancient 1.1 a 
jumble of nuggets and gold dust. 

The prospectors shovelled £40,000 worth jj. 
sacks, and twelve of the party, selected by lot. «+ 
out with it to Fort Yuma, the nearest civilised )..:. 

None of these men reached Yuma, howevey. 1. , 
did they turn back to their comrades. They wes 
ambushed and killed by Apaches in a detile sin+: 
called Dead Man’s Gulch, and their skeletons wi, 
found there a year or so later by a United Stirs 
cavalry patrol. 

Only One Survivor. 

Meanwhile, the same band of Apaches. or sn: 
other, liad raided the camp of the remaining go. . 
miners, and had killed them also, with the exery.ti.. 
of two men who chanced to be away on the hills . 
the time. Theso two men witnessed the trace): 
from afar, and fled into the desert. Here, sei 
weeks afterwards, they were accidentally fon. 
when on the point of death, by an army <r. : 
named Higgins, who conducted them to Fort P')-., 
in New Mexico. 

Despite careful nursing, however, one of the {y- 
died, leaving only a solitary survivor, a man nan ; 
Adams. He journeyed to San Francisco, and late. 
cae several expeditions in scarch of the yolle. 

ke. 

But he never found it. His memory had hecare 
confused owing to the hardships he had underyon. 
and presently he, too. died. But with his dvinz 
breath he avowed in the most solemn manne: ¢}: 
truth of his story. 

Nor is there any real reason to doubt its su’- 
stantial accuracy. For one thing, theie 
corroborative evidence of it, especially as regaic: 
the gold—about £12,000 worth—which was t- 
covered from the Indians who slaughtered 1s 
escort of miners in Dead Man’s Gulch. 

Anyhow, there are thousands of shrewd, bai: 
headed men in San Francisco, Denver, and c'sr- 
where in the West, who believe it. Sens «: 
expeditions have tried to locate the lost !ake 
by the aid of the clues of the triangle of mountui:... 
And even to-day, after fifty years of fruitless effe::. 
plenty of peoy le ave still oat searching for it. 

(Next week: ‘* Fisher’s Ghost.) 
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Librarians dort tke Ladies 


Gossipers, Bock Mutilators, and Begging-Letter Writers Have 
Caused Many Public Libraries to be Closed Suddenly. 


Tne Luton public librarian in his annual report 
complains bitterly of the conduct of ladies who use 
the reading-rooms. Dozens of fashion plates have 
been stolen from the various papers placed on the 
tables of the ladies’ reading-room. So great is the 
number of papers spoiled that the Luton Town 
Council has decided to take proccedings against 
any offenders caught in the act of using their 
scissors or small pocket-knife. 

Luton is not the only library that has been 
compelled to keep a watchful eye on the ladies! 
One of the Westminster public libraries formerly 
had a ladies’ reading-room, but they were obliged to 
close it on account of the number of papers that 
were either stolen or mutilated. 

A special room was set aside for ladies also at 
the Chelsea Public Library. It was closed for. 
extraordinary reasons! The librarian found that 
ladies met and indulged in gossips during the after- 
noons, and even turned the place into a dressing- 
room ‘where they unblushingly changed their 
apparel!’ to use his own words. 


Free Coupons are Hacked Out. 

The Southwark Public Library had to close their 
ladies’ room for a similar reason, There, however, 
in addition to talking over the affairs of the day, 
some of the ladies took to having an afternoon nap! 

One would hardly suspect that offers of free 
pills, cocoa, soap, and similar dainties would attract 
the library reader to such an extent as to blunt his 
moral senses. Yet so it is! 

Papers whose news features are scattered with 
coupons, the return of which will assure the sender 
of a free sample of cocoa, soap, ointment, or other 
things, seem to present overwhelming attractions 
to a certain type of reader. 

In many public libraries these coupons are either 
all blacked out, just as the betting news is, or 
cut out. 


will give Briar Pipes. Murk postcards 


Although most of the libraries suffer from tie 
same class of kleptomania as ae collecting. 
sone districts seem to specialise. In one librar. 
in the South-West of London, for instance, sma: 
advertisements are continually being cut out 
by people who do not possess paper ani 
pencil. 

Another library, in a neighbourhood which lias * 
rather unenviable reputation, frequently has t! 
police-court news torn out of its daily paper: 
As the accused men have friends in the neighbour 
hood there’s a reason for this mutilation ! 

Begging-Letter Writers are Watched. 

There is one t,; of library frequenter t'° 
librarian is always pleased to catch, and that is 1" 
professional begging-letter writer. He come °' 
and studies every reference book which will gi. 
him the names and addresses of his prospect! 
victims. Many of the reference books, indeed, a: 
stolen by the none too scrupulous reader, and falcr 
home for further digestion. ; 

One of these men, who was captured recen'. . 

ssessed a small library of up-to-date refere' 
foots, all stolen. Most of them had notes on‘: 
margins opposite the names of wealthy and chi!" 
able people. ‘These notes indicated tho. type ' 
letter that should be written. That begging! "' 
writer is mow where reference boolis atc 
necessary ! 

Another thing which worries tue av’ 
librarian is the reader who borrows a beol. : 
writes comments all over it. He comes ac 
passage with which he doesn’t agree. Down" 
the pencil and the margin is simply covere’ * 
argunents against the author. Sometimes, 10" © 
whole pages are torn out by this type of tr" 
The cost of such books that have to be will’ -"" 
and renewed runs a library into a heavy sum * 
year. 
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s “panicky,” and then a hundred things ma 

“fhe Sheep -dog S happen. First, you cannot rush sheep in a definite 

2D erby direction with one dog, because the sheep never run 

. | in a straight ine They swerve at once and are apt 

s.r: to scatter. so, you cannot force galloping sheep 

What « Sheep-Dog Trial is Like, ' one by one through a very narrow pe Then. 

Il-vE you ever seen a sheep-dog trial? If not, | too, in their panic they may leap onc of the low 

var can certainly have no idea of what a really fences into the road or elsewhere out of Lounds, 
stelliaent dog can do. You may have watched a | in which case the dog is at once disqualified. 
He wodle perform mechanical parlour tricks that | A is the easiest obstacle, because, if forced up to it 
ad i not understand. But you have not scen a | gently, the sheep will generally wander through of 
‘w: combining his intelligence with that of man their own accord, being willing enough to escape 
‘1 the performance of a difficult and highly useful | from a field with a dog in it. ; 

i Now the sheep are in the middle field. They 
as Moreover you have missed a sport which is ' have got to be driven round B and through C D— 
ounny Wik aa exciting in its way as whippet racing | mere posts which can mean nothing to the dog. 
or coursing, and which is entirely free from cruelty Here the real subtlety of the sport begins ; here 
of anv Kinds comes the perfect partnership between dog and 
just look at the first picture. Put your pencil | men, <4 sg a mally of rath beoumh 
dlinumar i into ay. eir joint success depends on the 
nliene-you see the: Ehime sheep and ri x6 along the » 0 obedience of the dog and the 
coolness of the shepherd. 

Now, it is one thing to give a familiar 
command to a dog when standing over 
him. It is quite another to get your dog 
to obey, with soldier-like accuracy, a code 
of signals given over a long distance. 
And yet they do it. ' 

Each shepherd has his own code, though 
the general principle is the same. Thus a 
long whistle will mean “lie down”; a 
short one, ‘watch for directions.’ 
Different combinations of whistle and 
stick-waving will tell the dog to walk, 
run fast or slowly, run straight or swerve 
in a particular direction ; and so on. 

CD is a very difficult test ; not so much on 
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little picture shows the difficult task which 18 set the shee 
Nither the dog nor his master have ever seen the three ficlds account of the neamess of the posts as the 
The shepherd may not speak, he is only allowed to whistle angle at which the sheep have to ke 


"coil ty point with his stick what the dog is required to dv. driven through them. The object of B 


is simply to increase this difficulty. Note 

dotted liane through the different ol stacles into the ; that if the sheep should fail to pass through C D 
unal goal. Note where the shepherd starts the | the first time, and should stray in the direction 
dog. Remember that the dog has never seen the | of K (in the second picture), they would have to be 
course before—nor the sheep—and that when he | driven back as indicated by tho thick line in the 
~tarts he has not the faintest idea of what is required | second diagram, and not as by the dotted line. 
of him. Also, if one should run back through A the dog is 

Remember, also, that a number of dogs will com- | disqualified. All this means a lot of signalling. 
picte the course in something under nine minutes— The final pen is so difficult that the shepherd 
ihe average man couldn’t walk the distance in that | is allowed to help, and tho moment the sheep are 
time—and you will get a rough conception of what | through the last 
the intelligent animal is “‘ up against.” gate he willleap 

At the starter’s word, the shepherd, who is standing | from his stand 
on the raised platform marked P, points his stick in | and rush to the 
the direction of the narrow gate marked A, and the | corner of the 
tos gallops through it. Sometimes the shepherd | triangular pen. 
will order him to leap the fence and get to the sheep | This is the 
direct. thus saving time. But more often the | most exciting “ 
former course will be adopted, as the dog will know | moment of the 
inst where the gate is, and will at once argue that | contest. 


it is ten to one his master wants the sheep brought | You picture 4 well-trained dog never bites at a 


finale: 4in . sheep if it attempts lo butt him, He 
‘ ao through it. the three sheep lets itescape and goes onrith the other 
When he is half-way up the first field the shepherd | huddled near 44-4 sheep. The dug is not disqualified, 


vives a short whistle. The dog stops dead and looks | the very 
‘at instructions. The stick is pointed, and he | narrow opening of the very small pen. The nearest 
vbeys it faithfully. He has got behind the three | one hasits back to the pen, another is broadside on, 
sheep, and they are coming down the field. and the third is just a little too near one sile. 

If dog and master have bungled. the sheep will bo | The shepherd. with arms extended, his stick in 
ono hand and his cap in the other, is striving 
to urge them gently in; while the dog, watching 
every movement of the sheep and his master, 
creeps closer and closer to prevent that one at the 
side from bolting away. One sheep goes in and 
comes out again, and nearly scatters the others. 
You are holding your stop-watch in your hand. 
There is less than half a minute before the judge 
will signal ‘time.’ Will the shepherd win his 
prize-money in the few remaining seconds ? 

Sometimes a sheep will turn on a dog—generally 
when it is being driven through a gate—and butt 
him heavily. ‘The dog is trained never to bite a 
sheep; and in such cases the rebellious sheep is 
allowed to escape, and the contest continues with 
the other two. 

The above is a rough description of the actual 
trials held at Aber, in North Wales, where the 
rugged mountain shepherds meet each year. 


If the three sheep fail to come thravgh C Dat the first | ‘The chief work, of course, lies in training the 
‘one of asking, and stray down towards K, the shecp-dog 


must driv : , ae a F dogs. This is rarely attempted single-handed. 
the rain, If hee a bg ee vate: hats The young dog is generally placed with an old 
disqualified, stager, and will then learn scrupulous obedience to 

. signals. He will pick up his ‘“ sheep-lore,” will 
galloping down the field with the dog at their heels. | learn something of the nature of sheep, how they 
ae if they are potential prize-winners, their sheep | will act under certain conditions ; and if he is too 


MID- VICTORIAN. 
Pre-Autiyon Days. 


A SPLENDID EXAMPLE. 


Tue many tl:ousands of men and women who, 
from a state of over-stoutness in various stages, 
slight to severe, have permanently regained 
normal weight and slender sym metry by means of 
the delightful, harmless remedy Antipon, are, we 
are gratified to know. almost unanimous in their 
eagerncss to make known to their stout friends the 
matchless qualities of Antipon as fat-reducer and 
tonic combined. Some are enthusiastic enough 
to purchase the first supply for their friends, in 
order to prove their sincerity in recommending 
Antipon. The following letter from a lady 
residing at Devizes affords an il!ustration of this, 
and is a splendid example to follow: 

“T have much pleasure in stating that the friend 
for whom I obtained Antipon is now quite reduecd 
to her normal weight, and is so bright and weil 
in health—iu fact, quile a different creature— 
since taking Antipon. She can now take long 
walks without the slightest fatigue, and feels she 
cannot speak too highly of Antipon. 

That this conquering of corpulency is so 
amazingly easy and thorough is due to the well- 
known fact that Antipon, rapidly eliminating the 
clogging, dangerous, and disfiguring excess fat, 
overconies also the abnormal tendency to make and 
accumulate in the tissues of the body more adipose 
matter than the czonomy can tolerate. That 
obese tendency is the rcot-evil of scores of bodily 
complaints, some of which are of extreme gravity. 

The useless excess and the tendency thereto 
being entirely suppressed, the renourishment of 
the muscular and nervous systems is equally 
important. Well, Antipon is a superb tonic, 
restoring digestive and assimilative power, and a 
keen natural appetite Thus plenty of food and 
restored nutrition do their share of the splendil 
reconstructive work, whereby the fleshy parts 
become firm and strong and outwardly shapely, 
the waist, hips, ele., recovering the slender 
beauty so much admired. 
Even the facial contours 
are perfected, all bagyiness 
und signs of double chin 
disap} earing without any 
wrinkling. 

Antipon is purely vegetable 
in composition, liquid in 
form, refreshing to the 
palite, and absolutely harm- 
less. It has no disagreeable 
after-effects. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, 
price 2s. 6d. and 4s. Gd., by 
Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, in 
the event of difficulty, may 
be had (on remitting amount), 
privately packed. carriage 
paid in the United Kingdom, 
direct from the Antipon 
Company, Olmar_ Street, 
London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from 
stock or on order from all 
Druggists and Stores in the 


will be gently trotting and edging towards the | wild and scatters the flock, the older dog will himself | Colonies and India. and is MODERN 

ences frequently undertake the youngster’s proper | stocked by wholesale houses eye Vpin NESS. 
You see, when the sheep are “ hustled” they get | punishment. throughout the world. The Aitipon Ag. 
There are a good many clever sentences containing all the letters in the alphabet in their right order. = 


i Perivale’s 
Postcard 


A Romance of the 
Unexpected. 


By 
P. BEAUFOY. 


VERNARD PERIVALT was in a very bad humour. The 
interview with Mr. Meelish had not proved a success. 
Morcover, the father of Kathlcen had annoyed Perivale 
by calling him “Sir.” This savoured of ancient 
comcdies and futile melodramas. He had never 
belicved that in real life potential fathers-in-law called 
pleading suitors “Sir.” But he would not have 
minded this so much had Mr. Mcclish been in a yielding 
mood. 

Had he said: “Sir, you are only a clerk 
earning £2 per week, but I think you a fine, clever, 
good-looking young fellow, and I shall be delighted to 
®ec vou married to Kathleen,” then Perivale would 
have forgiven him his irritating collar (Mr. Meclish 
wore collars of a type probably fashionable in 1865), 
and would have forgiven him also for calling him 
“Sir.” Instead, however, Mr. Meelish had told him 
flatly that marriage was out of tho question until he 
had saved at least £500, and that even then he might 
think himself lucky to become his son-in-law. 

Kathleen was waiting for him near the bridge which 
formed the background of their evening strolls. 

“Well,” she asked, ‘ how did you get on?” 

“Oh, your governor played the part of heavy fathcr 
to perfection. He values you at just £500.” 

** I don't quite understand.” 

He explained the situation, and was vexed to sec 
that Kathlcen apparently supported her irritating 
relative’s views. 

‘“‘T really think he is right,” she murmured. ‘“‘ We 
ought to have something to fall back upon.” 

slight cisgreeerent followed, but Kathleen was 
one of those delightful people who can quarrel grace- 
fully, and at the end of the affair Bernard Perivale 
fclt more in love than ever. He began to tell himself 
that Kathleen was just the sort of girl for whom a man 
might struggle and achieve great things, and, after all, 
£500 was not such a very inaccessible amount. 

He went home and ate some supper. After the 
mcal he usually read for an hour before going to bed. 
To-night he happened to take up a copy of a weekly 
journal which rather prided itself on its eccentricity. 

t was always springing surprises on _ its 
bewildered readers. The competitions in the 
ScaRLET WEEKLY aroused as much attention as 
a General Election, and almost as much interest as a 
Test Match. Mr. Perivalc, however, who regarded 
Euch things with some contempt, had never competed, 
and to-night he would probably have ignored the 
S-aRLET WEEKLY'S latest offer had not the words 
‘Five Hundred Pounds” at the top of the page 
brought back the interview with Mr. Mcelish in a very 
painful manner. Hoe read the announcement with a 
certain interest dawning in his eyes : 

* We offer,” said the journal, ‘a cheque for £500 
to the reader who sends us the briefest and yct the 
most comprehensive answer to the following question, 
View: 

* What would life be without the ScanLET WEEKLY ?” 

* The three considerations which will weigh most with 
us in judging the postcards sent in will be : (1) Truth, 
(2) brevity, (3) wit. That is to say, the most truth- 
ful, the most bricf, and the most witty answer will 
sccure the £500.” 

Details followed as to the method of the competition. 
The answers were to be on postcards, the names and 
addresses of the competitors and the address of the 
journal on the face side of the card, and tho truthful, 

mel, and witty answer to the question on the other 
Bide. 

Perivale began to fecl a trifle excited. He had 
always prided himself on his gift of humorous expres- 
sion, and, morcover, the fact that he had espied this 
£500 offer on the very night which followed the 
interview with Meelish pére seemed to him a fateful 
coincidence. 

* By Jove,” he muttered, “ hanged if I won’t have 

a shot at it at once!” 
1 Perivale went to a drawer where there lay a bundle 
of postcards which he had purchased recently. He 
selccied a card, and then, having provided himself 
with some notepaper on which to draft his preliminary 
attempts, he squared his shoulders, sat down, took up 
a pen, and set to work. 

“or two hours at Icast tho youth toiled, and aftcr 
manifold doubts and hesitancics he selected the 
following outbreak of Jament, wit, truthfulness, and 
briefness to delight the soul of the Editor of the 
ScaRcet WEEELY. 

“Without your papcr life would be like a wet day 
at the scaside.” 

It was not very funny, but poor Perivale thought it 


=I want one containing all the letters in their reverse order. 


was. He actually laughed aloud as he contemplated 
the words, and he told himself that his chance was an 
excellent one. ion 

“Most of the people will go in for fulsome praise, 
he reflected ; “* but that is a mistake.” 

He then copied his answer on to the postcard, 
addressed the card according to the instructions, and 
hurried off to the pillar-box at the end of the strect. 

Next evening ho met the girl and told her all about 
the competition. 5 

“Oh, how awfully smart,” she murmured. Of 
course there's nothing so dreary as a wet day at the 
seaside. Do you remember that awful Sunday at 
Margate ? T shouldn't be at all surprised if you won 
the money.” , 

Perivalo shook his head. Twenty-four hours 
reflection had damped the first enthusiasm of his 
genius, and he said gloomily : 

“I'm not so sure. Editors are rum chaps, and you 
never know what's going to appeal to them. Ten to 
one they'll go and give the prize to some portentous 
ass whose idea of humour is limited to puns.” . 

“Ob, I hate puns!” murmured Kathleen, with 
feminine inconsequence. 

“ Of course, but look what the Editor of the Fuxxy 
WEEFEKLY thought the cleverest answer to their Question 
Competition : * Why do you like our paper.’ ” 

“Well?” 

“© Because, though “‘ weekly,” it is never feeble,’ ” 
replied Perivale. ** And the fellow who sent that in 
got £100.” 

* * s * 


Two Saturdays later Perivale got up in.a very 
excited mood. ‘The SCARLET WEEKLY, containing the 
result of the great £500 Compctition, would be on salo 
at eleven o’clock, and he went down to the office in 
such an agitated condition that he signed his name at 
the wrong end of the attendance book, and cnrolled 
himself as a charwoman. 

He had resolved to rush out and buy a paper on the 
stroke of eleven, but it happened that one of the directors 
wanted him just then to take down a letter. Utterly 
disgusted, Perivale followed the official into his private 
room, and consumed the next hour in the work in 
question. 

When at length he was dismissed he found a 
telegram awaiting him on his desk. With trembling 


Carry your “‘ Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
(See page 294.) 


fingers he tore it open. It was from Kathlcen, and 
ran thus : 

“ A thousand congratulations, darling. So pleased 
you have won. Have just seen the paper; but you 
never told me you had sent in two attempts. Good- 
bye till to-night.” 

What did this mean? Was Kathleen under some 
delusion ? Why did she refer to his having sent in 
two attempts ? His first outbreak of joy was quenched. 
Probably he had not won after all. Girls were so 
foolish. Anyhow, he would get a copy of the paper 
at once and sec for himsclf. 

He darted from the office without waiting to get his 
hat, and sought the bookstall in the next street. A 
minute later he was reading these mysterious words : 


* $500 CoMPETITION. 


“ The above prize has been awarded to Mr. Bernard 
Perivale, 27 Catling Villas, Clapham, 8.W. In answer 
to the question ‘What would life be without the 
ScanLet MEERA; Mr. Perivale sent us a postcard tho 
reverse side of which was perfectly blank, thus convey- 
ing the reply that life without our journal would 
an empty thing. Over a thousand competitors wrote 
the words ‘“‘A blank,” but as we cannot divide the 
cheque between them (this being contrary to our rule), 
we have decided to bestow the prize on Mr. Perivale, 
who has certainly chosen the briefest method of 
expressing his flattering opinion. A cheque for £500 
has been forwarded to the winner at the above 
address.’ 

Pcrivale gasped. Pcople who passed in the street 
thought it painful that a young fellow with so nice a 
face should have becn drinking so early in the day. 
And, indeed, Perivalc gave the impression that he was 
not quite himself. 

The thing was astounding. He was absolutel. 
certain that he had written the words ‘ Without your 

per life would be like a wet day at the seaside,”’ yet 

ere was the Editor declarin that the postcard had 
containcd nothing but a blank. What did it all 
mean ? 

It could mean one thing only, and the thought of 
it sent a shiver down his spine. A mistake had been 
made at the editorial office. In the next issue of the 


gree an apology would i eg and the £500 would 
awarded to somebody else. True the paper oa 
rnar 


declared that a cheque was on its way to “ Mr. 
Perivale, 27 Catling Villas, Clapham, S.W.,” but cheques 
were things which might easily be stopped. 

He returned to the office, resolved to take advantage 


Complete Short Story. 


That is, starting with Z and ending with A. 


WerEK ENDiNG 
Seer. 19, 1912, 
of the luncheon-hour to run up to the office vf - 
ScaRLET WEEKLY and examine the posteard,  }): 
more than possible that they would grant him +). 
favour, and with a little diplomacy he could . 
cover up the motive of his visit. 

At fifteen seconds past one he was out of the ofi-, 
and ten minutes later Perivale stood on the thie ty!) 
of the ScarteT WEEKLY building. A : 
commissionaire inquired his business. 

“I want to see the gentleman who attends tu 1}- 
competitions,’ he explained. : 

“That's Mr. Baxter,” replicd the man in unifiry,- 
“it’s just about his time for goin’ out to lunch, by: 
if you Il write your name and business on one of 1}). 
slips, 1']l send it up to him.” 

So Perivale wrotc his name and full addrese, adj] 
the words ‘* Winner of your £500 Prize,” and under the 
heading ‘‘ Nature of Business,’ wrote : * Want to ask 
you a favour.” 

A few minutes later Perivale found himself in My, 
Baxter's room, The Competition Editor was a t.!l, 
fair-haired, listless-looking young man with a sci. 
what bored expression. 

* Oh, so you're Mr. Perivalc !”’ he said. 
congratulate you on your success, 
been sent on.” 

* Oh, that’s all right, of course!" murmured Py! 
vale airily. ‘‘ But I've just looked in to ask if you! 
do me a great favour and let me have my winnrg 
postcard to keep as a souvenir.” 

Baxter nodded. 

“It’s not usual,” he said ; ‘ but really T don't se 
any reason why you shouldn't have it. Just wai: a 
minute, please.” 

A moment later the card was in Perivele’s han. 

“Five hundred pounds for writing nothing at <!), 
Scems pretty good pay, doesn't it 2” remarked Baxter, 

“Rather! Thank you very very much!” 

Directly he was back in the street the yeh 
examined the card. It was a perfect blank execs 
on the address side. ‘There had been no mistake 
after all. He was more mystified than ever. 

He went back to the office, pondering the mystery. 
Was it possible that the ink which he had used hi 
been one of those inks which fade after a cert.in 
time ? Hardly, for in that case the writing on tic 
address side of the card would have faded also. 1). 
thing savoured of miracles. 

But, after all, what did it matter? He had won ‘1. 
big prize, and to-night he would have an int:': 
with Kathleen’s ‘‘ heavy ’’ father, and point out 1: 
him that tho exact sum which he had named as «i: 
essential of marriage was forthcoming. 

There is something very magical in a stamped pice 
of paper that represents £500. It had this effect on 
Mr. Meelish, that it transformed him from a ‘ heavy 
father into a light-comedy gentleman in the spac «1 
five seconds. He became positively humorous. 

‘You shall have Kathleen, of course, my lad! | > 
said, laughing. ‘* Without her, I suppose life wor 
be as blank as your postcard.” 

It was the first joke that he had made in the cou: 
of an otherwise blameless life. 

* * * ® 

The mystcry of the blank card would probably have 
remained 6 mystery to the end of time but fer » 
certain incident which occurred towards the end ct 
Perivale’s honeymoon. Like a good husband who has 
no scerets from his wife, he had of course told 1}: 
entire story to Kathleen, and one afternoon +!" 
explanation came. It came from her. Se a 

He had been enjeving an afternoon nap whilst |i< 
wife was writing letters in the sitting-voom. Of | 
sudden she burst into his presence, waving two p'- 
cards excitably. 

“I've got it!” she cried. ‘I've got it!” 

He roused himself and rubbed his cyes. 

“Got what ?°’ he demanded. 

“IT mean I've found out about that posteard df 
pe I know now exactly why one side cf it 

lank. And, oh, you lucky boy, it’s the sort of thiv< 
that might only happen once in a hundred years - 

He leaped from the bed and came to her. 

“Good Heavens!” he almost shouted. “ You det 
~— to say that you've actually got to the butt 
of it!” 

“ Look for yourself. 

“Well?” 

“One of them is addressed by me to Aunt Mir. 
The other contains my writing also, ‘Two minutes “29 
these two cards were one card.” 

‘*I—I'm hanged if I understand !”” a 

“You dear, stupid old thing; it’s all quite sin | 
Those cards were stuck together when I was vw" " 
them, and it was only by the mercst chance that 


‘ 
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“Tet me 
Your cheque ba¢ 


Here are two cards.” 


noticed one of the edges beginning to ¢ 
away.” 
Perival gasped. . 
‘By Jove,” he muttered, “I sce it all. W' 


fancied was a single card was really two st ' 
ther. They must have come apart in tu | 
x, and—and——” . P 
“The result was £500,” said Kathleen. “'l) ¢ 
who obscrved that it is better to be born luck; %'? 
tich evidently knew something.” 
And so it was! 


ma 


(Week ENDING 
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TTT 
“1 KILLED MAUD.” 


Grim Messages Left Behind by Murderers, 


“T am absolutely ruined. I can stand no more. 
J jave killed all dependent upon me. Bury us 
ecether.” 

‘This was the message found in the burning house 
ns Eastbourne, where the man Murray, or Money, 
Jilled his wife, his three children, and attempted to 
» urder another woman, sister of his wife. 

Murderers seldom leave messages, for most 
c:ines of violence are committed on the spur of 
tc moment. It is only in cases of long-planned 
vengeance or else in those where the murderer's 
mind has given way that we hear of written 
wrssages being left. 

Oddly enough, it was only a few days before the 
Jastbourne massacre that the Stockport police 
Jad to investigate a message of a similar description, 
tle mystery of which may possibly be probed 
Lefere these lines are in type. 

On the railway at Heaton Mersey, near Stock- 
pot, was found a silver-mounted walking-stick 
anda man’s linen collar. On the latter these words 
were scrawled : 

* When you find these, I shall be dead. I killed 
Maud.” 

Of course, it is possible that the message is a 
fuclish hoax, but at present there seems some 
ground for believing that the words are a genuine 
last message from a suicide. 


‘s Send For the Police.”’ 


One day in March, 1911, a man, evidently 
Geman, came by train from Dover to the little 
station of Pluckley, in Kent. He did not seem able 
t» speak English, but kept on saying “ Berndt! 
Berndt!” People of that name were living at a 
Juncl; house called Pluckley Grange, so a porter 
slieuldered the visitor’s bag and carried it up to 
the Grange. 

‘There was no sign of life about the place. They 
went to the back door and knocked, but there was 
ne answer. Then to the front. 

V’inned under the knocker with three pins was a 
hali sheet of notepaper on which was written in ink 
these four words : 

* Send for the Police.” 

Tie porter knew, as he afterwards said, that the 

people were queer. He thought little of the notice. 
Yiw visitor gave him a shilling and he left. Next 
day he heard that the man and woman who called 
themselves Mr. and Mrs. Berndt had been found 
Iving dead in the lonely house. She had been 
killed with a double-bartelled shot gun, 
he had evidently committed suicide with 
a revolver, 
_ A murder which caused a world-wide sensation 
in the spring of the present year. was committed in 
St. Petersburg. In a small hotel was found the 
body of a young and pretty girl done to death 
by no fewer than thirty-five tite wounds. 


Vadim the Vampire. 


On the wall above the bed was pinned a picce of 
Peper with these words written clearly and legibly : 
No. 2. Revenge on the beautiful. The money 
has been taken for the trouble of dispatching her to 
the other world, and also because the dead need no 
money, The murderer of this woman and also of 
another in the Dunai Hotel is 1—Vapim THE 
Vinee.” 

The message led to the arrest of Nicolai 
Ratkewitch, son of a magistrate, and his trial 
caused an extraordinary sensation. T%e murderer 
appeared to be perfectly sane, yet refused to admit 
that, from a moral standpoint, he had done any- 
thing wrong. Perhaps his sentence was the most 
ai part of the whole amazing business. In 
England he would either have been hanged 
«sent to Broadmoor for life. 
received eight years’ hard labour. 

Sometimes the message which the murderer 
Inives takes the form not of a written letter, but of 
« mark or symbol. This sort of thing is common 
abroad, but very rare in England. The only 
British case in recent years was that of the Clapham 
Ccumon murder on New Year's night, 1911. The 
body of Beron, a Russian Jew, was found in a clump 
a gorse. He had been stabbed to death, and his 
ead had been battered to pieces. On each of 


Me cheeks had been cut with a knife the 
etter “8,” 


As it was, he 


Of course, you will have to use some of the letters several tines. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Felure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 


_ A SIMPLE SAFEGUARD. 

Here is an casy way to prevent the -jet of an 
ordinary burner from setting fire to the adjoining 
woodwork when tho bracket is turned round flush with 
the wood. 

Soldcr a picce 
of spare piping guilty. 
or any kind. of > ©. 
thin rod to the = 
middle of the % 
bracket, so that 
it stands out at 
right angles, as 
shown by the 
picture. 

When you 
have done this 
the cross-piece will effectually prevent tho flame 
touching either side of the woodwork, no mattcr how 
much the bracket is pushed about, and as the curtains 
are very often situated next to the gas-bracket this is 
@ very necessary precaution. 


——Se 


DOING IT QUIETLY. 

Tne harsh grating of a coal shovel against a metal 
scuttle is not the best tonic for an invalid’s weak 
nerves, 80 the scuttle shown in the picture is much in 
use in sick-rooms and in places inhabited by students 
or people with weak nerves. . 

t is made of strong leather and lined with cloth, 


ye 


thew t ryll 
“al 


and when not full of coals can be folded up, as shown 
in our illustration. 

The shovel is also covered with cloth and the result 
is an almost noiseless and extremely portable coal 
scuttle. 


HORSES AND FRESH AIR. 

In order to prevent 
waste of food, horses’ 
nosebags are now made 
to fit tight over the head. 

This means that the 
horse’s head almost 
completely fills the bag 
and little or no air can 
enter. 

The way this difficulty 
is overcome is shown 
in the illustration. 

Two circular pieces of 
wire gauze have been 
Ict into the nosebag, 
thus allowing the 
herse plenty of fresh 
air while he is feeding. 


JUSTICE ! 

WneEv passing a scalemaker’s shop you have perhaps 
noticed that 
usually they have 
a gilded figure 
of “Justice” 
fixed outside, 
above the shop 
window; and 
possibly you have 
also scen @ 
hole in each of 
the pans of the 
scales, but have 
failed to come to 
a@ conclusion as 
to what their 
use is. 

Being in the 
open, when it 
rains the pans 
would quickly 
fill and the shop- 
keeper would be 
put to a great deal of trouble in emptying them 
if the holes were not there to allow the rain to run 
through. 
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THIS PLAIN-SPOKEN 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of oe Seualing season, 80 fur as Health and 
Purity are concerned, is the publication of the standard work 
on Marriage, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Its appearance at the 
present moment is especially timely, in view of the startling 
evidence given before the Royal Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, original, 
and unfeuring writer on these subjects, but in his ‘ Marriage : 
Beforc—and After,” he has surpassed all his former efforts, 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

‘Marriage: Before—and After,"’ is a spleudid piece of work, 
which every man or woman already married or contemplating 
marriage should read. 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, and 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
cols prenensive and fascinating manner, giving to his readers, 
whether imale or female, invaluable ormation, hints, and 
advice impossible to obtain elsewhere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-being, and the union of a man and a woman 
‘for better or worse”’ is the most important cveut in the life 
of any individual, the climax of human existence. Upon its 
results depend the future of tho race and the happiness of the 
individuals concerned. 

Such an event demands, therefore, the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering into the 
state of matrimony. 

It also demande that those men and women already married 
should take steps to ascertain the very best course to pursue 
after marriage, They cannot find these things out for them- 
selves, They must rely upon the experience of others, 
espectence always difficult to get on so delicate a subject as 

ig. 

“Marriage: Before—and After" tells yon all you want to 
know about these most important matters, 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the best Lraing in 
the world on this question, knowledge hitherto unobtainable 
except in ser expensive medical works. 

It shows how in young mon thoughtlessness ond waut of 
knowledge is responsible for untold matrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, too, 
has led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking disasters. 

And it ners you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
snares and piss that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and shows how they can be avvided, and marital 
coinfort and enjoyment greatly increased, 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certain rules is 
seen in better home life, healthier offspring, and enhanced 
happiness. 

For obvious reasons the complete conteuts of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short synopsis 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
are necessarily left out. But cnough remains to give you some 
idea of what this creat book is like, and by sending to the 
address below you can read the whole work from first to last 
in your own private time, 

ere is just the bare ontline of what this book is—the 
s’.elcton stripped, as it were, of its flesh, 


CHAPTER I,—The fature of the child.—Dreadful ordceats.—Purpose of 
Author. 

CHAPTER IJ.—Age at which to marry.—Result of early and late mar- 
riages.—Unripe parents —Wh-t a physician siys.- Di<p: ity in sgea.— 
Religion and marriage.—Law of choice.—Physieal attribuiesin parents, 
- Lov..-- False Love.--How not to be misled.—Wemin who break 
hearts.—Advice.—When not to marry. 

CHAPTFR IJIT.- Amativenese: {ta nee ard abuse.—Wrery habite —Con- 
ceulment.-- After morriage.— Uselul informmtion for the married. 
CHAPTER IV.—Important Thy+iclogical Pacts.- Mints for thore who 
wish to become parents.— ‘The father’s influence. 1 for women, 
etc. (A most Valuable chapter this, which all married people ought to 


read.) 
CHAPTER V.—Mainly abont thy Babe acd nursing. 
CHAPTER VI.—The law of the Hustsaud.— The husbans's duty, ete. 
CUAPTER VIL.—The law of tho Wife.—-The wife's dut y.--Marital Rights, 
ete. 


CUAPTER VIIT.—Sut jeets of which more m ght be said. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative book ought to 
be read and studied by every young man mud young lady en- 
gaged to be married, as well as by those whe are already 
married, Married men and women imnst read this Look, and 
those contemplating marriage ought to read it. 

Write, then, for this book now, 

SelJom heve delicate subjects been dealt with in so sensible, 
uncomproinisingly a way. 

There is no sbufiling or beating about the Lush here, but a 
struightforward ex; ation of matters usnally hept secret, an 
explanation which everyone can follow and understund, and 
which gives the most valuable assistance to ull married couples 
and to all who are boping to shortly merge their destinies 
into another's. 

The demand for copies of this book has leen so enormous 
that we are scarcely able to print quickly enough, and the 
donger is that the fourth edition will be sold out within a few 


days. 
Make sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for it now. 
Fill up this coupon ond post it off, By return this book will 
be sent you under plain cover, 


COUPON. °°" 
es yd. 
To the Health and Vin Publishing Co., 
109 Vim Heuse, 73 Queen Victoria St., Lo:den, F.C. 
Dear Sirs, 
I enclose Is. 2. Please send me post free Ly retrrn one 
copy of ** Marriage: Before—and After.” 


NAME ... 


ADDRESS eters evans 


Keep as short as you con, howecer. ST 


———— 
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NEW PLANTS FROM OLD. | 


How to Take Cuttings for Next Year’s Garden. 
By F. HADFIELD FARTHING, F.R.H.S. 

Tue most certain and economical method of 
raising plants for garden decoration has always 
been and always will be by means of sced sowing. 
But Nature docs not depend solely upon seeds 
when shie sets about the fascinating work of propa- 
gation. She sometimes detaches a piece of an old 
lant from its parent and from it contrives to 
Bang a new one into being. 

There are two principal means of propagation, 
apart from seed sowing—by cuttings and by 
divisions, and both may be successfully accom- 
plished in autumn and in spring. . 

But he is a wise gardener who does not wait 
‘until the cold damp days of late October before 
starting operations. The present is a favourable 
opportunity to begin, and the work should be 
pursued diligently throughout September. 

To make the process to be followed easily under- 
standable it is necessary to remember that cuttings 
skould be divided into two classes—soft-wooded 
ard hard-wooded. 

A camellia or rose is regarded as a hard-wooded 
subject, while the bedding geranium, the marguerite, 
the petunia, and the viola are soft-wooded. 

Usually the soft-wooded cutting can be induced 
to produce rcots rapidly, whereas the harder wooded 
shrubby plant ta much longer to heal or 
“callus” before emitting a new supply of roots 


from the base. 
Soil to Use. 

The soft-wooded and therefore tenderer varieties 
require the protection of artificial heat during 
the winter—they must at any rate be kept free 
from frost, while hard-wooded plants will thrive 
well enough in a cold frame. 

The next essential is the provision of suitable 
soil. Here is a formula which has stood many 
tests: Loam—the soil immediately below the 
grass of a pasture; leaf-mould—decayed leaves 
from wood or ditch; and sand—from a country 
road or the bed of a stream. These mixed in 
equal proportions make an ideal cutting “‘ compost,” 
as the professional gardener calls it. 

Now comes the important work of selecting 
and preparing the cuttings. I advise the beginner 
not to be afraid of experimenting. Let him 
roam at will through his garden and try to raise 
cuttings of any favourite flowering plant or shrub. 

It may be the geranium, the enti the viola, 
the srepdragon, the rose, the rhododendron, the 
flowering currant, the box, or indeed any other 
shrubby plant. 

But he must secure the right sort of cutting 
to insure success. If it be of a hard wooded 
nature the shoot selected should be of the current 
year’s growth and be well ripened—that is to say, 
it must be tough and not sappy or brittle. A sharp 
pull in a downward direction will bring it away 
from the parent plant with a “ heel ’’ at its base. 

If this be neatly trimmed so that there be no 
ragged ends of bark or skin it will quickly 
“ callus’ over and in time produce roots. 

How to Water the Cuttings. 

Thrust the cutting well down into the soil and 
make it very firm. This is all important. No 
cutting is tight enough in the soil if it can be 
easily pulled out. Water the cuttings once or 
twice at the outset copiously; afterwards supply 
moisture only in the event of very warm weather, 
when the soil becomes thoroughly dry. An excess 
of moisture may lead to “ damping off,” and it is 
necessary to avoid this calamity at all costs. 

Cuttings of soft-wooded subjects, such as gera- 
niums or violas, require somewhat different 
treatment. Plump, well matured, not sappy, 
cuttings are even more essential than in the case of 
hard- wooded plants. 

The method of preparing these also differs. 
The lower extremity of the cutting should be 
removed by making a horizontal cut immediately 
beneath a joint—the nearer the joint the better, 

rovided it be not damaged. Firm planting as 
sefore is necessary. The boxes may be left 
exposed to sun and air so long as the weather is 
warm, but at the first approach of frost they must 
be removed to the protection of glass and warmth. 

Herbaceous plants, such as phloxes, delphiniums, 
Michaelmas daisies, golden rods, and rudbeckias, 
can easily be pro ted by dividing the roots 
into four or five pieces and replanting. 
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DO YOU CINEMA? 


£40 for Cinema Goers. 
FIRST PRIZE, £25. SECOND, £10. 
THIRD 


° ‘e 

WE are offering the above prizes for the best plots 
suitable for working up into cinematograph films. 

These plots are not difficult to write, and as the 
large film companies are constantly wanting new 
plots, there is no reason why, if you find you can 
iavent them, you should not add to your income. 
In this way, wo hope that our new competition will 
simply be an introduction to very profitable employ- 
ment for a number of readers. 

HOW TO WRITE A PLOT. 
_ The best way to set about writing a picture play 
is to carefully study the cinema pictures. Make a 
note of each scene, observe the relation of each 
scene to the whole of the story, and note how the 
interest is worked up, section by section, until it 
ends in a grand climax. 

One way to get ideas for plots is to read the 

newspapers and magazines—for in reading of a 
“Mysterious Disappearance,” ‘‘ A Tragic Dis- 
covery,” ‘‘ A-Romantic Marriage,” or any of the 
other sensational news that you can find in your 
paper, you will find plenty of ideas for first-class 
cinema plays. Of course, you must be careful that 
your plot is not an exact description of the news or 
story you have read, but is merely used as a founda- 
tion on which to build up your own plot. 
__ When you have decided on a suitable plot, write 
it out. It is not necessary for you to divide your 
pit up into scenes, simply write out the plot in plain 
anguage in the same way as you would write a letter 
to your best friend. 

One point which will help you to write a successful 
plot is to remember that it is action that makes a 
cinema picture, so seo that the characters in your 
plot are active people. 

RULES TO BE REMEMBERED. 

Plots may be either serious or comic, and shouid be written 
on one side of the paper only. Envelopes thould be marked 
* Plot’ on the top left-hand corner, snd addressed Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Lo-don, W.C. 

The Managing Directors of The British and Colonial Kin2- 
matograph Compe have promised to act rs judges in th‘'s 
Competition, ani the decision which will be published iu 
Pearson's Weekly is imal, and competitors may enter on this 
understauding only. 

The Editor accepts no responsibility for loss or non-dcliver: 
of plots, and no plots will be returned uuless stamyed, 
addressed effvelopes are inclosed. 

The closing date of this Comnetition will be annonnesd In'o-, 


SNOOKS AT BLACKPOOL TOWER. 


210 for What the Parrot 
33 Saia About Him. ss 


NO RHYMES WANTED. 


HearinG of our Gala Day at Blackpool, Old Snaooks 
decided to cut a dash and to go there. He posed 
Earl, and 1 off his companion as Lady de May. 
Together they visited the aquarium to seo the fish fed, 
the menagerie, the paviliun, and generally went all over 
the Tower. Just as a emcrged from a shady nook in 
the roof gardens, Snocks turned towards his companion 
and addressed her loudly as Lady ce May. The parrot, 
hovering near, overheard Old Snooks and mado one or 
two very pointed remarks. 

In a last line to the verse below, tell us what you think 
the Parrot said about Snooks’ swank. 

This last line thut you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than 6ix words, nor fewer than three, and 
should have some bearing oa the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

“The Tower's fine,” said Old Snooks to his girl, 
Who was s to be Lady de May; 

But when tn reply she addressed him as Earl, 
The Parrot had something to say: 


An exnmple last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ Nobility in Blackpool ; stamp-lickers 
at home.” 

FOR COMPETITORS. 


RULES 
1. Write the Parrot’s comment on & and address ft to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Stree! 


may inclose your posteard im anenvelope Visitors to Blackpool Tower 
can ase the entry form on the red lesfiet which is being d ed at 

lack pont They can also fost their attempts im the post-boxes erected 
at the Tower. 


postcard must bear the usual signature of tho competitor inink. 
addi y not be rewrites or 

3, Each competitor must give real name and Unless this 

condition is complied with, competitor forfeits his or right tua 

PI le 

4. Mark your postcard “ Blackpool” on the left-hand corner. 
Attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, September 10th. 

6. To the sender of the attempt considered the beste of £5 will 
beawarded. In the event cf tiethis sum will be di; In addition, 
ten consolati: . each will beawarded to the whose 

6, The titshed decision is final and peti thi 

pu ec! ° com; tors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


Weex ENDING 
Sept. 10. 1912, 


“TL FEEL TEN YEARS YOUNGER,” 


Used to be in Misery with Rheumatic Pains, 
Backache and Dropsy. 


“T have suffered so badly with rheumati-m 
that often I could not raise my right arm at i.'),' 
says Mrs. E. Young, of “ Fulham House,” Brin... 
wick Drive, Skegness. “There were drap-. | 
swellings in my feet and legs, and under my ev. 
and my heart wus affected. I used to vet cri 
stabbing pains in my back, too. I could ; 
manage to get about at these times, and hai: 
have someone to do my housework. 

“ For nearly two years I was in this state, a1 | 
grew very despondent, for I quite thought Ishu: !t 
never get better. I looked very ill,too. My». 1 
was quite yellow. 

“‘ But Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills have m:..’.: 
quite a different woman of me. Until I star i 
taking them nothing seemed to do me any gui, 
but after using them a little while the drop-i. i 
swellings all went down, and the yaing <.-- 
appeared. Since I have had Doan’s Pills I {..1 
ten years younger. 

(Signed) ‘“ Exizabern Youn...” 

Often those in the greatest danger from kidney 
complaint do not know their kidueys are disei.-» :, 
and so the trouble is neglected until it reaches 1 
serious stage. Cure your kidneys while you ¢:.. 
by commencing with Doan’s Backache Kids + 
Pills at once, if you bave any such clear sign of 
kidney disorder as urinary sediment, gravel, psins 
in the loins and back, rheumatism and dizzinc-- 

In 2,9 boxes only; six boxes, 13/9. Never «it 
loose. Of all dealers; or from Foster-McCleili 
Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. Be sue 
you get the same pills as Mrs. Young had. Send 
1d. stamp for FREE SAMPLE BOX. 


23 MAKE BONE, 
MUSCLE 4 BRAIN.” {| 
 Davip F——, M.D. tha 


Taber} Cur 


“ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 
~ And Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


“vields a DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
of much ter nutritive valve than 


or cocoa.””— Biitish Medica 
Tins, 9d., fis. 4d., 
2s. 6d 


ovrual, 


SUPPLIED TO THE 
Roya. FaMiLy. 


an ABT METAL BOX, 
SPECIAL OFFER. | containing s packet of rinsro" 
Plas: Biscuits, 


mon Blaamos 

Plasmon Tes, and Plasmon Chocolate, tocetlie® 

ith Book," Dist and Exercise for Training,” by C. B. Fry. 

will be sent for 1/- post free by PLASMON Ltd. (Dei'- 
P.W.), Farringdon Street, London, 


FORTUNE—TELLING 
BY TEA-LEAVES, 
LANGUAGE OF STAMPS, 


Many Fasoinating Mystery Articles, 


HOME NOTES 


(Special Fertune-Telling Number). 
NOW SELLING ONE PENNY: | 


—For the best sentence I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “ Zeda.’’ (See page 300.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 10, 1912, 


(Mr. E fT. Langdon 

\ has recently retired from 

twenty-five years’ service 

as a constable in the City 

cf London Police Force. During that pee he 

cume into active contact with many of the crimes 
ant criminals of London.) 


A SISTER SAVES A POLICEMAN’S LIFE. 

] wave related the exciting experience which 
once befel me when I was on all-night duty in @ 
hank, and now I will tell you the story of what 
jappened to @ mate of mine when he was on 
sinlar duty. 

It was on the day following a combined murder 
aid bank robbery in the suburbs—the third crime 
«! its kind during a week—and so things were 
Jcoking serious. 

‘* Mind,” said the inspector to my mate before he 
let. the station, “‘ mind you look out for anyone 
who may be secreted on the premises. The bank 
is a very large one, so you'll have to be extra 
vizilant. The men outside will be specially on the 
alert, and you can telephone me from the bank 
il anything's wrong.” 

On his way to the bank, where he had to remain 
from cight o’clock at night till eight next morning, 
he met one of the men on the beat. ‘I wouldn’t 
care for your job, alone, and with no protection,” 
Bic said, 


Didn't Search the Cellar. 


“Oh, I don’t mind!” laughed my mate; “ I’ve 
ec. a good many years’ service, but 1 never saw 
fear yet.” Well, he saw something precious like 
it that night, I can tell you. 

Having been given the keys of the bank, and 
s4l good night to the officials, my mate started 
his rounds to see that everything in the place 
was all right. He looked in corners, tested the 
windows, and gencrally satisfied himself that all 
wes secure, 

Everything but the coal-cellar, that is. Now 
a. this particular bank there was in use one of those 
coal shoots let in the pavement outside. Although 
theve was only a ten-foot drop from pavement to 
tnal-erllar floor, and although the police had 
varned the bank people of possible danger from 
this souree several times, the cellar-flap was never 
kept fastened or locked, and the bank authorities 
pech-poohed the idea of risk in that quarter. 

It was very remiss of them to do so, for anyone 
fanding outside on the coal-plate could easily 
“time” the policeman’s movements in the bank. 
Immediately adjoining the cellar was the receiver 
of a recording or “ tell-tale ” clock, and it was only 
neccessary to listen for the click of this to know that 
the policeman had passed on and the coast was 
temporarily clear. 


Blowing His Whistle Was Useless. 

Well, my mate put in several rounds without 
Fccing anything amiss, and it came to midniglit. 
He was a bit worried about his sister, who was 
lying ill with rheumatism in Oxford, and was 
thinking about her when he fancied he heard a 
mindow being pushed gently open in an upstairs 
oom, 

‘ie went up and looked around. One of the 
Windows of a room on the third floor was partly 
open. He was examining it and considering 
what he ought to do next when suddenly the 
heavy steel door of the room was slammed on him. 
IIc made a rush to try and open it, but he was too 
Inte; the iron bar outside fell into its socket and he 
"8 a prisoner. 

There were no means of making anyone in the 
ftiect hear him, and no means of escape. He 
fmashed several pancs of glass to try and attract 
attention. But although you can hear glass being 
emashed a long way off, even in the City late at 
Hite he realised that his position, high up and at 
i back of the bank, made it almost impossible for 

1m to be located. Not even his whistle was of 
any use to him ; he blew it time after time without 
ihe any response. He was properly trapped. 

n the room was a speaking-tube communicating 


A milkman was once 


°Y Solice 


Told by Ex-P.C. LANGDON. 
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with the basement and strongrooms. 
My mate listened at the tube, and 
presently he distinguished the sound of 
voices. There were apparently three 
men in the bank, and he managed to 
hear scraps of their conversation. 

“Is Jim on guard outside all right ?” 
asked one. 

“Yes,” replicd another; “ he'll be 
back about four to give us the 
tip when the copper has gone 
past. Then he'll open the coal-plate for us to get 
out. Better get a stool or two in readiness to 
stand on so that we can manage.” 

The voices ceased, and a little later he just caught 
the sound of a slight buzzing; the men were using 
a plumber’s blow-lamp on the locks of the bullion 
chambers—and the locks would be white hot and 
useless in about half an hour. By the way, all 
up-to-date burglars use blow-lamps and carry 
revolvers; the blow-lamp does away with the 
necessity of jemmies, contre bits, and braces, 

In a ttle while he heard a muffled crash, which 
told him that the doors had yielded to the burglars, 
and almost simultaneously there was the sound of 
the bank’s street-door bell being rung. My mate 
was elated ; help was at hand. ‘True, he could not 
answer the bell, and it would take some time for 
the police outside to force an entry ; but the burglars, 
ia their turn, now seemed to be caught in a trap. 
The bell was rung several more times, and then oll 
was silent. What was happening ? 

‘We'll Soon Out the Copper.”’ 

He went back to the tube and listened. Soon 
he heard the burglars talking again. The sound 
of the bell had scared them. ‘“ We must be quick 
out of this!” he heard one say. ‘‘ We'd better 
not go through the coal-trap now; let’s try the 
way Bill got into that room upstairs.” . 

“ Right!’ said another; “ but what about the 
copper in there ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right! ” was the reply ; “ we'll soon 
out rae You've got your firing-iron loaded ain't 
you 

They were going to shoot my mate and then try 
to escape through the window by means of a 
slender rain-water pipe which led up to the roof! I 
shouldn’t think it’s very pleasant to overhear three 
burglars plotting to kill you in cold blood! But 
that’s what my mate overheard. 

But help arrived just in the nick of time. 
Suddenly he heard, through the tube, @ great noise 
of hurrying footsteps and whistles being blown 
somewhere below. But what astonished him most 
was the voice of a woman, crying ‘‘ Tom! Tom!” 
It was the voice of his sick sister ! 

Frantically he hammered away at the door with 
his truncheon, shouting the while. Soon his sister’s 
voice called to him: “ Is that you in there, Tom ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I’m locked in. Get my 
mates, quick!” 

Knocked Silly With a Truncheon. 

As he spoke the sound of a revolver shot echoed 
outside the door, followed by a woman’s piercin 
scream. An instant later the door was unlocke 
and a man with a revolver stepped inside. My 
mate knocked him silly with his truncheon before 
he could fire. But in another moment a bullet 
was sent into his neck, and he fell across the man 
he had knocked down. 

It was a week later when he came round. He 
was lying in a hospital ward and his wife and sister 
were sitting beside his bed. He had been shot 
through the jugular vein and injured for life. His 
sister supplied the missing facts of the story. 

Having unexpectedly to pass through London, 
she wanted to see her brother on business and had 
tracked him down to the bank. Failing to get 
any reply to her ringing, she had guessed that 
something must be amiss, and communicated with 
the police. With them she entered the bank. 

They met the burglars, and the first one pointed 
a revolver at her. She screamed, rushed at him, 
and bowled him over. His revolver got discharged 
during the collision. 

The other two dashed on towards the room 
where Tom was, the police in hot pursuit. 
The first one to enter was, as I have said, felled 
by a truncheon blow ; the one who shot Tom tried 
to escape through the window—and fell, breaking 
his neck for his pains. The one whom Tom knocked 
down also died, as the result of the blow he got. 

I should say that fate or chance, which you 
like, and a woman’s wit saved my mate’s life and 
the bank’s property that night. 

(Next weck: ‘How a Gang of B:nk-Note Forgers 
: were Run to Earth,’’) 


asked if his milk was pure. 


“Oh yes,” he replied— 


VARICOSE 
VEINS... 


WEAK LEGS AND JOINTS. 


GREAT NEW METHOD OF RELIEF. 
GREAT ADVANCE ON ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


Sufferers from varicoze veins will cagerly welcome the latest triumph of 
Inver tve medical genius, an appliance for the effective treatment of this 
puinfal and distressing ailment Countless toilers, male and female, 
Whose dally work imposes unnatural and exhaustive «trains upon the 
lower limbs will find in the “Varivane” Sup orts a simple, 

r economical and speeiy means of 
relief. Kvoryone,tich or poor, whose 
daily habts or occupation might 
even predispose to this complain 
shoud wear those supp rts as a 
purely precaurionary and preven- 
ive measure, und much acute pain 
can be avoided, 


Registered Trade Mark FIT LIKE A GLOVE. 
THE PERFECT SUPPORT. 
RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL PROFESSION 


Made to Measure for Each Person. 
Tlustrations Showing S«pports as Worn, 


KNEE SUPPORTS, 


Zdeach. los! Free, 


THIGH SUPPORTS, 
29 ceuh. Tost Free. 


LONCEST, 
THERE- 
FORE 
CHEAPEST 


CALF SUPPORTS. ANKLE a tr ag 2.9 cach. 
f | Free. ‘0S ree. 
SP ea ae TRVARTACES of the VAKIVANE SUPPORTS 
over #'l uther a> plisnees, 
1, Adequate Support with 
2. Equality of Pressure. 
3. The Varivane Sunport ts a Laced Appliance. 
4. Can b3 Regulated to Comfort of Wearer. 
5. Causes no Irritation. 
6. Keeps its place. 
7. Basily and quickly put on and taken off. 
8. Crn be washed and Repaired. 
9. Wiil Last for Years. 
Tavaluable fir weakness of the legs and j ints. 
The old-fashio-el elastic ateckings are in Muny cases a Renrce ef 
danger. They tend to ineresse the dunger of a vein bursting, while they 


ultimately produce muscular atrophy and weakness of the Hinb, 
The “ Varivane” avoids these dangers, and has many novel features 
that have secur. d !t great popuanity. 
TESTIMONIAL. 


“Gent'omen,-It gives me great 


MEASUREIAENT QUIDE. 


“ Clevedon, 


leasnre to inform you that the 
Varivane Support you eu; plic {me with 
has proved a great succes Tt relieves 
the rainant prevents any swelling. J 
willdo my best to recommend you to 


anyone suffering from) varicose veins. 
Yours faithfully, (Rgned) C,H” 

It ia made of absointely UN- 
SHRINKABLE wiecerial, is econo 
nifeal; it iscoul. comfortable’ and con: § 
venient; is NOT A R DY- 

AD ARTICLE, BUT I8 
MADE TO MEASURE. 


The measnrement should be 
taken tightly round the bare 
exin. 

Obtainable only from address 
below. 


There {a no reason rew why any 
reader should ‘isk the dunver to life 
cau-ed yv-ricose veins. [1 a] cagee 
the slichte st thing mas prove fatal. Fi) 
in coupon with full jsaticnlars and also 
referto measurement suid and fill in 
fon dotted Itmes shown) number of 
inches round leg, aid post to The 
Health Appliances Co, 66 Ludgate 
JON, London, with P.O.;, Foreign and 
Colonial od, extra. 
Seperate filing rooms fort sand cents, 

with mee ard fenml attrdtants 


© PAW.” 16,9, 12 


“COUPON. 


Please send me ‘state ene a jou 


Varivane Supports for lefuie Naty Ofte) 


value ....... 
Nane 


Full Adcress seine eeu e 7 vassouta 
HEALTH SUPPLIES £0.,56 Ludgate Hiil,London,£.C. 
w= 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Concert of Europe. 

2. The Pipes of Pan. 

3. Doctors’ Commons. 

4. Volapuk. 

5. Gretna Green Marriage. 
6. Welsher (Sport). 


They are everyday i eer and I want 

you to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 

the explanations considered the clearest and 
t. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Tuesday, 
oo luth. You may send all your postcards tor 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 
(1) SHOGUN. 

The attempt selected as the best was received from 
W. F. Crossland, 65 Argyle Road, Heeley, Sheffield. 
It was thus expressed : 

Under Japan’s ancient feudal system tho title 
of “Shogun,” literally ‘‘ General,” was held by the 
commander-in-chief of the army. For about seven 
hundred years each holder of this position virtually 
ruled Japan, until in 1868 the Mikado, who had 
always been acknowledged as the rightful sovereign, 
abolished the office. 

(2) A SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 

The prize-winner was H. C. Hull, 21, Rathgar Road, 
Dublin, who sent the following : 

Any bogus enterprise or * wild cat” scheme that 
enriches tho organisers and ruins the unfortunate 
people who put their money in the concern. Called 
after the memorable ‘‘ Bubble ’’ of 1720, when a 
company purporting to trade with the Pacific coast, 
was suddenly “ pricked,” ruining many thousands 
in its downfall. 

(3) FIRE DANGER ZONE. 

The prize in this contest was awarded to W. Gardiner, 
Fire Station, Brunswick Road, Bromley-by-Bow, who 
wrote as follows : 

That part of the City of London inclosed by Cheap 
side, Aldersgate Street, Old Street, Finsbury Pave- 
ment, and Moorgate Street. Here, owing to the 
narrow streets and closely-built warehouses used for 
innumerable trades, a numbes of which use and 
stock inflammable goods, many serious and extensive 
fires have occurred, 

(4) STOICISM. ; 

S. Ellis, Bellingham, Wigan, supplied the winning 
explanation in these terms : 

The modern meaning of ‘‘ Stoicism ”’ is indifference 
to pleasure or pain. is was the “ Theory of Happi- 
ness,” which formed part of the doctrine of the philo- 
sopher Zeno (B.c. 340—260). Hoe taught in the Sioa 
Poikile (Painted Porch) of Athens, and his disciples 
in consequence became known as “ Stoics.” 

(5) POSSE COMITATUS. 

The winner, W. J. Ormiston, 145 Brynhyfryd, 
Swansea, submitted the following definition : 

Literally means the “ power of a county,” “the 

wer”? Jegally being the county's strength in able- 

died males between fifteen and seventy years of age. 
Such persons can be summoned by the sheriff or other 
authorised officials, when necessary, to assist in the 
suppression or apprehension of rioters and other law- 
breakers, 
(6) DUMA. 

The prize of 10s. Gd. for the following explanation 
of this term has been awarded to E. Jones, 59 New Road, 
Llandovery : - 

The Russian National Assembly or Representative 
Council, popularly elected. Owing to the revolutionary 
state of the country after the conclusion of the war 
with Japan in 1905, the Tsar was compelled to establish 
a modified form of constitutional government, and the 
first Duma met in May, 1906. 


91, 


—“It has been paralysed by the public anarchist.”” He meant ‘Examined by the public analyst,” 
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FRESH AIR FUND PIGURBS. 


Tux following subscriptions to the Fresh Air Fund 
have been received within the last few days: 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £3,768 3s. 74. 


Mrs. Mardon, £1 108.; Mrs. C. 
North, 10s.; W. Sibbald, 10s.; 
Hackett, 2s. 6d.; O. W. Perham, 
Mre. Clar! ; Anon., ls.; 

10s. ; oly and Claude 

Bruce, ls. 6d.; F. E. and E. D. W. .; Lover of 

children, 9s.; Sunny Sam, 10s.; G. W. B., 1s. 6d.; Two 

lovers of fresh eir, 28.; Happy Tramp, is.; A. M. HL, 
4s, 6d.; Stamps, 8d.; A little girl, 58.; F. Morrell, 28. ; 

H. Richards, 6s.; D. R. M. Kirkwood, H.M.8. Viking, 

£5; K. Brasier, 10s.; Qs. 6d.; Jones, 28.; BE. 

Lee, 9d.; F. N. E. Cassels, ‘5s. ; 

W. M. Smith, 5s.; 

D. H. Christie, 68. 6d.; N: 

Major Saunders, £1; D. V. 

10s. 6d.; Lieut. Landon, 10s.; 


0s.; 

Craig & Co. 
H ° . . . + OS. ot le . H 

d, 9d.; Miss M. Braithwaite, 8s.; 


dd.;_W. EB, White- 
ra. . 


i t J. Cudely, 
10s.; N. Smith, 6s.; A grateful winner, 2s. 3d.; 
le.; M. A. B., a Qs. 3d.; 'N 

3 £1; G. W 


Tho: ; j 
6s.; R. F. K-nuts, 2s, 6d.; Bub, 1s. 6d.; 
borne, 10s.; A Bo'ness friend, 5s.; W. Cowan, Qs. 6d.; 
. M. C., 9d.; E. Andereon, 6s.; kK. J. Wolraff, jun., 
3s.; Miss Phyllis Dillon, £2' 2s. 6d.; 8. . 5s.; M. 
Wilde, 2s. 6d.; Anon., 10s8.; Elsie, Gateshead, 10d.; 
J. J. Holdsworth, 9d.; A. M., 6d.; P. Hegerty, le.; 
M. G. Tait and friends, 3s.; Sent in with lee, 
1s. 6d.; W. Pullivant, £10 108.; Vera aters, 2s.; 
A. E. Smith, Assam, £5; G. Emerson, 9d.; T 
of four, ls, 6d.; ree Macs, 10s.; Mrs. 

Mabel ‘and Edwin, jos. éd.; W. 


C. L, Elvey, 10s. 6d.; A. 
10s.; Mrs. 
«3 G. Are .3; J. 8. ing, £2; cy 
cer £2; Mra. E. Ruseell, £1 18. 6d.; Anon., 53.; 
Mrs. Aldrett, £1; H. Arnold, £1 1s.; Anon., 2s. 3d.; 
Mrs. Inglis, 18. éd.; Miss Wateon, 3s.; B. K. H. le. 6d.; 
Mies E. Bass, 6s.; K. Lambert, 2s.; C. T. Martin, 10s. ; 
Eric and Olive, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; C. C. Palmer, 
Qs. 6d.; F. J. D., 33.; W. M. W., 58.; Mrs, Beaumont, 
le. 6d.; Anon., is. 6d.; A. Boys, £2 3s.; Mr. and Mrs. 
P. Carver, £2'2s.; Miss N. Baylis, 18, 6d.; Anon., 2s.; 
, 28. 3d.; J. L. Harper, £1 1s.; C. B. Waterford, 
3s. 6d.; Nicholas Floor, 6s. 6d.; ; 
A. B, H., 58.; M. M. P., 2s. 6d.; A 
._E. C., Coventry, 5s.; W.R. P., : 
F. K., 9d.; A trio, 2s.; Flying Parrot, 1s. 6d.; 
23.; D. A. D., 98.; W. L. Foster, 1s. 
ridge, B. Columbia, £8 138. 7d.; “ 
wife on @ holiday,” £4; Pint, 
X. Y. Z. ; A. M. S., le. , ._K. aT. A. 
Evans, £1; 1. Robertson, 1e.; H. M. C., 16.; Mr. and 
Mre, A. B. Jones, £1 2s. 6d.; Mrs. E. Zurhorst, £1; 
R. J. G., 4s.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; Doris and Beryl Lewis, 
6s.; L. G. P., 28.; A. M. O., 9d.; C. W., 3s.; Miss 
Howland, 10s.; H. R. Troon, le. ; in memory of the late 
Alfred Hewitt, £1 76.; May Bateman, 33.; H ; 
Donald Elwin, 10s.; Mre. L. Simpson, 58.; 
£1; “ Kimfauns Castle,’’ 1s.; Anon., $d ; 
eon, 10s.; C. A. :. Mrs. 
Exeter, 


8d.; Better late than never, 53s.; Tithe, 4s. re ie 
..6d:; J. P. and K. M., 
6s. 6d.; E, Chapman, 4s. 6d.; Dudley Bhepheard, 4s. 6d.; 
Little Jack, 10s.; J. A. F., 4s. 6d.; E. H. B., 18. 6d. 
Cottectep: G. 8. Morton, £3 138.; Miss Rosemary 
Oakeley, £1 12s. 1d.; F. W. Preston, 12s.; Orchestre 
and Baggage Master, R.M.S. Lusi . E. Sayer, 
6s. 6d.; Holy Trinity 8. School, Galmpton, 10s.; M. 
Wreford, 158.; Proceeds Dorie 


6s.; A few building chaps, Stepney, 


6s 

‘ Boye’ Bible 
.3.@. Edmunds, £1 0s. 8d 
W.M. ub, Bipak peel. 2s. 6d 
(0.8.) Cadets, London ‘Regt., Coome C 
G. Edwards, 6s. 9d.; Mrs. L. L. Armitag 
Winnie Brooks, 3s, 9d.; Mrs. Knight Robinson, 8. 6d. ; 
let Devon Regt., Jersey, per Capt. J. M. Woollcombe, 
£1; The Chummery, Calcutta, £1; Miss Lilian Stocker, 
£1 Os. &d.; Jack and Leslie, 2s.; Evan M: 
Canteen of H.M.S. Watchful, ‘£2; 

Ss. 7d.; Alfred M. Collings, 5s.; T. A. 
8.A. Railway, per A. de Groof, 17s.; 
Hartley, Rhodesis, £1 88. 6d.; Mr. and Mrs. MacM 
and Union Tennis Club, Dalhousie, 188.; Alfred and 
Doris Johns, Ruth Goubert, and Dorothy Short, 2s. 6d.; 


2s, 6d.; T. Prior, 


Fool Competition at Edinburgh Hydro Com. Ltd., per 
Mre. J. 8. Bell, £5 1s. 3d.; Wellington College (Berks) 
Choir, £1 2s.; Miss Alicia Falls, £1 3 Nore 


3. 3d.; 
Harvey, le.; E. Whineray, £1; J. Tulloch, £1 1s.; 


Gq. 
Yaldham Sunday School, £1 10s. 
Grand (P.W.) Total, £4,025 19s. 1d. 


SOMETHING FOR YOU. 

Do you know a little monthly paper calhd 
Home Cookery anD Comforts ? 

If you are not a reader of it, and would care to sce 
what it is like, you can easily obtain a copy of it Fr1 B 
by sending a stamped addressed wrapper to The 
Publisher, Home Cooxrry, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., asking for a specimen copy, 
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LOCKED OUT. 


A True Story. 
By A SLUM WORKER. 


CuaRey was roused from his first sleep 1; 4 -: 
shouting. He got out of bed and looked th:. 
the window, but as it was a back room he cou!: 
nothing but bricks and mortar. 

The shouting came nearer and nearer. 
voices were the voices of children, most of \.! 


s 


were about Clarry’s age. He knew then. ani |. 


knew where they 

accounted for the tear that was coursing dows | 

little face. . 
He crept quietly downstairs. All was 


Nobody, excepting his mother and himself slept i: 
the building, which was four storeys high. Pur ths 
last few hours she had been away cleaning oii; 
as 


in the city, and Clarry had put himself to be 
usual. But he could not sleep. 
By the time he reached the street coor 1) 


had been, which no di: 


t 


di 


Pt 


a 


shouting was terrific, and with a natural curiosity 


the lad was not satisfied with just peeping thrii'- 


the key-hole at the merry band of child: 
passing by. He drew the latch and opened ‘: 
door, first a few inches, then a few feet.j 


Arms Full of Flowers. 
What a sight! 


There was Sis, and Malel. in 


4 
1 
+ 


a 


little Bob, and James, Edward, and Maria out ot the 


children. 
branches of trees, and they were calling out: 
“ Hurrah for the Fresh Air Fund!” 


Clarry glided to the very edge of the doo:-+!"j 


neighbouring street, with a few hundred me 
ita With arms full of flowers, ferns. i: 


| 


and gazed with longing eyes at the procession: 


but nobody saw him. 


It was just dark eno. 


| 
1 


for the shadows to hide him in the corner of tts 


door-way. 
He sobbed now and then, but nobody heard |:': 


The street was too full of the “‘ Hurrahs!” and tio 


singing, and the glad shouts of the children 1. 
from a happy day in the country. 
So Clarry, alone and unnoticed, looked ci: . 


1. 
a 


wept. Until the procession had passed. «nd ti 
sinldoen were telling their wonderful tuls< to their 
parents. At last, with a great sigh, he tuned ty 


the door. 
It was closed. 
The shouting had drowned the noise when a ¢ 


t 


of wind banged the door to a few minutes avo. i}> 


pushed at the handle and threw his little |) 


heavily against the panel. But it was no use. 


was locked out in hislittle tattered night-shirt, 
his mother would not be home for another {wo hous 


* * * * 


It was about half an hour later that I found |. 


He had fallen asleep in a corner of the doorway. 
roused him. ; 

“What are you doing here ?” I said. 

“The door banged to. I came to look at : 
Fresh Air Fund.” 


‘6 Somefink Worth Seein'.”’ 


I wish I could make you see his little white !.. 


the: 


standing out in the shadows as I saw it. and 


small, thin hands tugging away at his shirt, ond |! : 


rod eyes filled with fear. It was a sight that wo 
have touched you. 


I stayed until the return of his mother at hier 

Tired ©: 
arms and 
tights of 


work in the city. It was ten o'clock. 
herszIf, she picked up the lad in her 
carried him to bed up the four 
stairs, . 

“ Never mind,” she said, as she closed the 


l 


i 


oy 


vt 


é 
a 


“ he’s seen eomefink worth seein’ if ’e’s secn t" 


Fresh Air Fund!” 
But we want him to see it properly. 


him to be one of the happy band. And ninej«" 


We wait 


t 
c) 


will send him away. Ninepence will substitute 


laughter for tears, and 

has never had in his life. He needs it. ; 
Who will help? There is a great army 0! | 

children in Clarry’s position. Please help.” 


The: 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by Pro: 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Bx 

mited, the re 
the Ragged School Union. 
class ps . 
for a § Id; £8 
wi necessary 
pe should be made payable to the ir 
and addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Ps 
Weekly, Henristta Street, London, W.C 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting 
had on application. 


aw 


attendants. Cheres and a he 


.» and wi! | 
forms ms. 


give him a day such wb? 
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oUR_VERY_HUMAN_ SERIES. 


The Wives 
of the 


Som EONE pushes her forward 
and a moment later she is stand- 
ing on ie balcony of the Town 

all staring down upon the roaring populace, 
Moulish in the flash and shadow of the great arc 
lights. The noise numbs her—the noise that is 
made of cheers and groans and trumpets and 
futile snatches of political war songs. Her husband 

sin. 

. Jim, the man she married as a common mill- 
hand, is a Member of Parliament. This, then, is 
the astounding result of the last few weeks’ unceas- 
ing labour. Those endless piles of envelopes she 
addressed ! 

She cannot grasp how it has been done. Still less 
can she understand why these cheering, clamorous 
thousands have chosen just Jim. As a fact, she 
has absorbed but little of her husband’s economics. 
She just knows vaguely that those men in evening 
dress, who, with their jewelled, décolleté ladies 
are standing only a few feet from her, represent the 
enemies of her class. 


All is not Honey. 


Later, when she is once again inside the Hall, one 
of the “‘ enemies of her class” approaches her with 
vutstretched hand and congratulations. It is the 
wife of the rival candidate. Together they chat 
while she struggles with an impulse to call the lady 
“ma'am.” 

The days that follow are a mixture of wonder and 
disillusionment. She comes in for her share of 
envy and uncharitableness. Earlier friends, to 
whom the four hundred a year her husband now 
receives seems as wealth, are not ashamed to ask 
for loans. They will not understand that, with the 
expenses of her new position, she is poorer than 


The Labour Leader's Wife. 
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when she avd Jim worked in the mill. 
Her inevitable refusal is met with a 
significant sniff. 

Her slightest act of forgetfulness is 
interpreted as hauteur. Often she 


workers is necdlessly reminded by jealous 


acquaintances that her husband's 
position is due to their husbands’ 
support. 

: er principal dread is of those 
occasions, rare but unavoidable, when she will 
be compelled to meet ‘“ the rich” on a footing 
of nominal equality. She knows that they will 
be outwardly polite, but she is afraid of their 
“fine ladies.” She is afraid of the covert sneer 
at her education, her deportment, her best, 
unfashionable dress. 


She Doesn't Put on Airs. 


Later this fear passes as she learns by contact 
something of the nature of those she is compelled to 
regard as enemies. She finds that the war is 
between classes, not individuals, and that there is 
more chivalry on both sides than appears in her 
husband’s speeches, Sensibly, she makes no effort 
to conceal her class nor to ape the customs of the 
rich—carning thereby tho respect of her husband’s 
bitterest opponents. 

She is glad, infinitely glad, that her husband has 
been chosen for the great work in which he believes 
so wholeheartedly, and she tells herself that she is 
happy. But she finds that her home life is gradu- 
ally slipping away. Her front room, that was once 
a parlour, has become a sort of committee room 
with a long, clothless table round which, night after 
night, delegates sit smoking. 

ey are practically never alone together now. 
His evenings are mortga for months ahead to 
speak in different cities all over the country. And 
what little leisure he might have is absorbed in the 
drudgery of organisation. She notices, too, that his 
hair is growing grey, though he is yet young in years. 

She is oddly unambitious in the worldly sense. 
She dislikes publicity. She can never get used to 
seeing her husband’s name in occasional headlines 
in the great newspapers. One suspects that, if 
she thinks on the subject at all, she has a secret 
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dread that some day ie may be elevated to the 
Ministry. 

There are times wien she suffers—the times of 
acute unrest, when the city’s great square is filled 
with an angry crowd of starving strikers, and the 
tramp of soldiers is heard in the streets. 

Then you will find her waiting on the fringe of the 
crowd while her husband speaks from the central 
platform. She knows that ee the time he controls 
the destinies of the mob. She knows that, if for an 
instant, he should lose his head, a single ill-timed 
sentence might fan the fury of the workers to riot — 
and the bullets of the military. 

Fervently she prays that the Revolution may be 
bloodless. 

(Nex! week: ‘‘ The Soldier’s Wife.”) 


“ About hali a mile down this road, my friend, 
there’s a farmer who wants men to help hin in his 
fields,’ remarked a pedestrian as he handed a coin 
to a melancholy looking tramp. 

“Thanks for the warning, guv'nor,” rejoined 
the unemployed one; “I might ’a strolled down 
that way accidental-like ! ” 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Tues., September 3. 

Yne fool and his money are what keop the rest of 
us from starving to death. 
Wed., September 4. 

It would be a strange and wonderful man who 
would yo for long without making a woman cry. 
Thurs., September 5&5. . 

Those who can guess right soon gct the credit of 
having excellent judgment. 

Fri., September 6. 

Life is a grind because the world i8 full of cranks. 
Sat., September 7. . 

Wo all like to seo a man who is up and doing, 
providing he isn’t doing us. 

Sun., September 8. 

A girl’s kisses are like pickles in a bottle—the 
first is hard to get, but the rest come easy. 

Mon., September 9. . 

Society forgives a man if he breaks the Ten 
Commandments, but never if he goes bruke himself. 


S 
WS 

\ 
\\ 
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MR. JAM*8 FULTON, 
= ABBEY DALE, SHEFFIELD. 


specialis 
“Bu 


irritation gradually dicd aw 


No ordinary ointuen! ca possibly pe 
great cure Jor Resrua, Ps feving 3 
Ankles, ond Bad Leys. Zum Buk is sotd 


E gentleman peeping out at you is Mr. James Fulton of 71 Buttermere Road, Abbeydale, 
Sheffield. Mr. Fulton, who is a well-known figure at the Sheftield Carter Knowle Methodist 
Mission, in an interview said :—‘ About nine years ago scurf formed on my right leg. Seratch- 
ing the leg caused matter to ooze out from under the seurf. I bought cheap ointments as T did 
not think the trouble serious. But I’ve had to pay for it since. The many cheap and unreliable 
ointments I used only helped the disease to get a firm hold, wntil my leg was a terrible sight. It 
was full of holes, which were constantly discharging matter. 

“Then my left leg started in the same way. 


—That was a malupropism You are sure to have heard sinvilar expressions. 


HIS POISONED LEG 


Was Cured to Stop Cured by ZAM -BUK. 
T* 


I was almost distracted with pain. When T got ont 
of bed ina morning blood and matter ran in streams from the sores. Often L had to crawlon my 
hands and knees, scarcely able to bear the agony. : 
“ For months I was under the doctor, but my legs remained as bid as ever, 1 then went toa skin 
t, whose treatment proved just ag useless as everything else. 
t I decided to make just another attempt to he 
should mention that I was now bed-ridden. Zam-Buk ’ ; 
after a little perseverance the improvement was quite marke.l. The discharge was less. the pain and 
ay. and I got more strength in my legs I continued with Zam- Buk 
regularly until every hole on both legs was perfectly healed, and covered with new healthy skin. I 
cannot feel grateful enough to Zam Buk for this wonderful cure.” 


THREE YEARS LATER Mr. Fulton writes :—‘* My legs have kept perfectly well 
since Zam-Buk saved me pounds in doctors’ 


work regularly again. 
unreliable home-made ointments.”’ 


al my legs, and this time I tried Zam-Buk. 1 
eased the pain with the first applications and 


| have finished for ever with cheap and 


the wonderfully socthing, healing, an anti: 
Poeviasis, Piles, Ringworm, Scalp Soi 
by Chemists in: cealed pockets in three 


bills, and enabled me to 


FREE 


SAMPLE BOX 


Cut out thi-ecenpen 
and send it with Id, 
etamp (to cover re 
turn portage) and 
your n me and nd. 
dre-atothe Zam Buk 
to., Greck Street, 
Leeds, fora free trial 
sample of ths wor- 
derfu! bealer. 
Fearsyn's Weekly, 
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power of Zane Rak, the 
soned Wounds, Diseased 
onty, vite D1', 279, 46. 


Send one along. t= 
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2 THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


“W'EN you come 
to think of it, guv‘nor,” 
said Pincher  reflec- 
tively, “‘there’s some 
men wot are always 
unlucky to meet. Men 
wot come in just as its 
‘your turn to stand a 
round of drinks, wot 
stumble on you just as 
you're goin’ to kiss 
your best gal and——” 

“T didn't know that 
you wore in the toils of Cupid, Pincher,” I said in 
surprise. 

“In wot ?” said Pincher. ‘ Oh, you mean sloppy— 
in love?” i 

I agreed that his definition, if crude, correctly ex- | 
pressed my meaning. | 

‘Who said anythin’ about bein’ in love? I wasn't | 
talkin’ about myself in particular, but givin’ vou | 
instances, so to speak. Now, in my case that chap | 
Moss wot I've told you about has becn a very unlucky | 
man to me. Perhaps you remember how 
he made a mess of interferin’ in his sister's 
domestic arrangements, me sufirin’ for it 
most, an’ I ought to have been more careful, 
guv’nor, w'en wo met at Victoria Station, 
where I was-—was lookin’ at the trains. 

“Thadn't scen him for a long time, for 
after a little deal with a bank in Glasgow 
Moss had gone off with rearly a thousand 

unds, an’ none of his pals knew where 

e’d scttled down, him bein’ one of the 
cautious sort wot don’t take chances. Well, 
he came up to me most affable, though I 
thought he looked a bit worried, an’ wondered 
if his money was runnin’ out. 

“* Pincher,’ he says, ‘you're just the very 
man I wanted to see. Ihad a great idea 
this mornin’, an’ I was goin’ to try an’ look 
you up to-night.’ 

“With that he marched me cff to the 
fefreshment-room an’ ordered drinks. 

“*Pincher,’ he says, very solemn, ‘I 
want you to rid me of a inkybus.” ” 

* Incubus ?”’ I suggested. 

“‘Ho may have said that,” said Pinches 
airily, ‘‘ but it don’t make no difference ; it’s 
French for aunt.” e 

“What on earth do you mean?” I 


asped. 
sd Peta said Pincher, ‘wen I'd asked 
Moss to speak English he gave a sorter of 
fecble grin an’ said it was his aunt that he 
wanted to get rid of. You sce, it was_like 
this. After the little affair in Glasgow Moss 
had decided to be very respectable for a 
bit ; ho was beginnin’ to loso his nerve, so 
he settled down in a little furnished house 
in the country an’ got an old housekeeper, 
then he got in touch with a aunt of his wot 
had money, an old gal that didn’t know of 
wot he’d becn up to, in the hope of bein’ 
remembered in her will. . 

“But he got more than he bargained for. His ; 
bloomin’ aunt, as soon as she heard where he was, | 
arrived on the scene with a lot of luggage, sacked the | 
housekeeper, took everything in her own charge, an’ | 
me spendin’ Moss’ mofey, an’ leadin’ him an awful ; 
ife. 

“** Mean!’ says Moss. ‘She's so mean that she'd | 
go an’ pick up the crumbs that a neighbour had thrown | 
out for the birds an’ make a bread-puddin’ of them. | 
She keeps on iia money from me, though I’m half 


ace 


starved, an’ she must have saved quids. can’t cali 
my soul my own. Can't even have a drink in the 
flonse, an’, she bein’ a tectotuler an’ anti-smoker, the 
money I’ve spent in cachous would pay for a bloomin’ 
free library or swimmin’-baths !’ 

“T felt sorry for him, guv‘nor ; it seemed as bad as 
bein’ marricd, an’ even more exyensive. 

‘“** But whero do I come in ?’ I says. 

“He took a cautious glance round the place an’ 
then lowered his voice. 

“*Look here, Pincher,’ he says, ‘I've tried every 
way I can think of to get rid uf the old gal, but I can't 
shift her. Now, most women is afraid of burglars, 
especially those old gals wot stick so tight to their 
money, an’ I’ve been thinkin’ if there was a burglary 
at my house, an’ the old gal was to lose a bit she'd 
ecuttle off pretty sharp, an’ you an’ me would divide 
wot you got. After all it would only be gettin’ our 
money back.’ 

“Well, euv’nor, I couldn't help bein’ a bit Interested, 
but I didn't think it was goin’ to be as easy as Moss 


‘ —For the five best malapropisms I will give Watches. 
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MOSS’ MEAN AUNT. 


step 
says the ol 


| havin’ kept well out of the way till it was 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


seemed to think; it’s all right to be opfimistic w'en 
you haven’t got to do the job, but then he went on to 
explain that on Saturday evenin’s his aunt went into the 
town two miles away to do her shoppin’ (alwavs leavin’ 
it as late as possible in the hope of gettin’ things 

| cheaper), an’ he had to go with her to carry the things 
home. 

“© Tt will be as easv as winkin’,’ he says. ‘ We leave 
about eight o'clock, just as it’s gettin’ dark, an’ don’t 
get back till after ten. The house is lonely, an’ you'll 
have no trouble in gettin’ in. Wen you're in make a 
good search of the old gal’s room, tumble things about 
a bit, an’ then gct quit of the neighbourhood.’ 

“ Well, guv’nor, Moss havin’ guaranteed ten pounds 
for the job if I couldn't find the old gal’s cash, it was 
fixed up for the followin’ Saturday, an’ after havin’ a 
bit of a spree with the fiver he’d paid in advance, an’ 
thinkin’ wot a easy job I'd got, the day came an’ I set 
off. Moss lived in a village in Hertfordshire, about 
twelve miles from the suburb where I was livin’ ; there 
was a station thcre, but, thinkin’ that I should be less 
conspicuous, so to speak, I hired a bike an’ rode down. 

* Quite a nice ride it was, an’ after havin’ some tea 


Move another 
an’ I fire,’ 


sharply.” 


Nb) 


AG 


an’ a few drinks in the nearest town, I made for Moss’ 
village, an’ soon found his house—a lonely little place 
opposite some market-gardens with a bit of a wood 
behind. Well, I found my way round into the wood. 
an’ left my bike there, an’ just after eight o’clock, 
rk, I mado 
for the house. 

“Moss had told me that the kitchen window would 

be easy, an’ it was hid’s work just movin’ the catch 
with a bit of wire, an’ I was jolly soon in. Very prim 
an’ proper everythin’ looked, an’ I felt sorry for Moss. 
I had a bit of a stroll round, just lookin’ at a pal’s 
house like, knowin’ that I'd got plenty of time, an’ no 
one to interrupt me ; then I started off upstairs. 
’ “©The chances are,’ I says to myself, with a chuckle, 
‘that the old bird's got her money hidden away in a 
stockin’, an’ cithcr stuck up the chimney or put under 
a loose board, an’ I'll soon find it!’ 

“Then, guv'nor, all of a sudden, without the 
slightest warnin’, I had a shock that was enough to 
turn my hair grey, for a sharp voice says calmly : 

‘*** Move another step, an’ I fire.’ 

‘* An’ there on the top stair, guv’nor, was a woman 
in a dirty old pink dressin’-gown, with a big bandage 
ak round her head, pointin’ a nasty-lookin’ revolver 

t at me. 

“I very nearly fell backwards down the stairs, 
guv’nor; tremblin’ all over I was, an’ absolutely 
speechless, All I could do was to stand an’ stare into 
the blanked revolver. 

“*Don’t move a step,’ says the old gal. ‘The 


Mark postcards ‘* Malaprop.” 
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doctor will be here in half an hour, an’ I shall get 3. 
to take you to prison in his motor-car.’ 

“Well, guv’nor, that did it. I couldn’t stand «n 
them bloomin’ stairs an’ wait patiently for a cha) t 
come an’ take me to quod, an’ remembering t!).° 
women are generally very bad shots I turned an’ i: 
a bolt for it. 

“I don’t know wot part of me she aimed at, g:y ‘nee, 
but the bullet hit me on a most inconvenient place fis 
a chap wot had got to sit on a bike, an’ the sound of ths: 
report an’ the stingin’ feelin’ very near drove is 
ers 

‘““T was through the kitchen window like lightui:’, 
an’ rushin’ through the roads while Moss’ blani: | 
aunt kept firin’ away as though she was tryin’ {i 5 


prize at Bisley. 
| “Tt seemed ths bullet had only grazed me, but T ...:: 

absolutely done up w’en I @‘ back home, an’ wi-li' 
I'd got Moss there to have a tittle quiet talk with. 

“ The next night he came round in a awful way. 
|_ “* How did you get to my place?’ he asks, wi.si-: 
I was tryin’ to think of the openin’ sentences 1. 
| rehearsed. I told him then how I'd got there, wot hai 
H happened, an’ wot I'd like to see happen to him. 

“*There’s nothin’ worse could happen to me. |.+ 
says in a despairin’ voice, ‘ but if you'd come by train 
| it would have been all right. I waited at the stati. 
| for you so as to warn you.’ 

“Then it came out that late in the afternoon |... 

bloomin’ aunt had had a bad attack of neuralgia. 31 
| had sent him for the doctor (knowin’ he'd have to pa. 
|an’ to do the shoppin’. He'd gone straight tc t). 

station so as to warn me an’ postpone the job, bur . 
course through bikin’ down I’d missed hin. 

“+ An’ now, he says, ‘my aunt's so pleas :i 
with the way she scared vou that she thin!. 
she’s a heroine, an’ she says that she feels i: 
her moral duty to stay an’ protect me fr. 
the dangers of the countryside, an’ t! 
nothin’ would induce her to leave me now. 

* Well, guv'nor, I was feelin’ very gore in 
more ways than onc, but I couldn't thins 
of anvthin’ worse to wish hin.” 

(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Weei 


Re) 


ONLY A DREAM. 

Tue father of the heiress greeted t'> 
count, who was a suitor for his daughter’ « 
hand, with dignified frigidity. 

. ‘Sare,” said the count, “* your daug!: 
has dcne me zeh onnaire of con-sentin 

be my wife. I am called to compicte -. 

negotiations.” . 

“ All right,” wearily said the futher 
“ How much of a cash settlement co you 
expect ?” 

** Nossing, sare.” 

“What! How much will I have (o 
pay for your card debts 7?” 

** Nossing, sare; I do not gamble.” 

“How much will I have to put up 
to settle breach of promise cases brough: 
by chorus girls ?” 

“* Nossing, sare; I do not flirt.” 

“How much will I have to pay ‘> 
rebuild your castle ?” 

“* Nossing, sare ; it is in fine repair.” 

“But there must be some expen 
for me. Out with it.” 

“* No, sare ; noming. Isimply love you 
daughter and she loves me, and we wish 
to be married. Is not zat enough? I+ .' 
not enough to ask you to give me your daught 
wizzout your expecting to——” 

“Come to my arms!” exclaimed the father. »':! 
tried to fall upon the neck of the delighted count. 

But he awoke on the floor. ; 


And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gifts amon«* * 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All)»: 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in ('- 
street, in the train, on a or tram—your usual copy 
* Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one °° 
the many representatives of ‘“P.W.,” who are all over * - 
country, 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issi¢ 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a poste: 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “ P.W. : 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and ali : 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you pr 
write your name and address in the space provided, and 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. . 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will ar’. 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Alre yy 
hundreds of readers have received gifts inthis manner. ~? 

to 
Carry your “Pearson’s” In your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


(See page 800.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 10, 1912. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


A Genuine Rupture Cure 


Sent On Trial To Prove It. 


Don’t Wear a Truss Any Longer. 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I Have Produced an 
Appliance for Men, Women, and Children That 
Actually Cures Rupture. 


Tf you have tried most everything 
else, come tome. Where others fail 
is where I have my greatest success. 
Send attached coupon to-day, and I 
wi'l send you free my illustrated 
Less on Rupture and its cure, show- | 
inz my Appliance, and giving you 
prices, and names of many people 
who have tried it and are extremely 
grateful. It is instant relief when | 
wil others fail. Remember, I use no | 
silves, no harness, no lies. 

I send on trial to prove what I say | 
is true. You are the judge, and cnce | 
having seen my illustrated book and | 
read it, you will be as enthusiastic 
us my hundreds of patients whose 
leiters you can also read. Fill in 
tree coupon below and post to-day. 
It’s well worth your time, whether 
you try my Appliance or not. 


Cvery Ruptured Person Should Know 
of Your Appliances. | 


Llangam Villa, Nr. Whitland, Carmar. 
June 17, 1912. 


Tam pleased to say that my husband is quite | 
cured of Lis rupture siuce wearing your | 
Aypliance, He has left off wearing it now, and | 
fevls ull right. I have strongly recommended 
than to many, and feel that every ruptured 
yerson should know of your Appliance, and the 
&-od it Las done after suffering with worthless 
tresses. We would be pleased to answer any 
question to anyone enclosing oa stam 
adaressed envelope. (Mrs.) D. WILLIAMS, 


Trusses Were No Earthly Use. 


High Street, Seal, Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 
July 18, 1912. 

__ T should like to say that I find great com‘ort 
in wearing your a yeaa I never thought I 
*hould have been able to take up my occupation 
«5 blacksmith again. Trusses were no earthly 
use to me, and caused me great pain, but now I 
«in go to my work with ease, and feel quite 
site, TI shall always take great pleisure in 
recommending your wonderful Appliance to 
those I come in contact with, vattering from 
hernia, THOS. COLLISON. 


Doctor Said it Was Extraordinary. 


Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 

December } !, 1911. 
Tam pleased to say that Appliance requires 
ro renewal or alteration, for it has done its 
work, and has been put away in hope that it 
nay not be required in. I went to see my 
‘loctor last night, and he would not believe it 
witil he had seen it, and he said it was cxtra- 
ordinary, This cnre has been in spite of a 
vsronic cough, which always scemed to be 
sit on the bowel, and made 9 cure scem 
Mupossible, You may use my testimonial, but 

only under nom-de-plume. 
MIDLAND PARSON. 
(Name given on application.) 


People Say a Miracie Has Taken Place. 


15 Brook Street, Hay, Hereford. 
Mr. Brooks, April 26, 1911, 


e Dear Sir,~Iam more than thankful to tell you 
hat during the five weeks my sister lias been 
Wyaring the Appliance she had no pain 
0 : Goad and she is now able to go for walks, 
an G Friday she walked out to tho 
: “netery, which is ont of the town, where she 
had not been for twelve years. he also sleeps 
aud eats well, and is altogether a d‘fferent 
We pity Peo le say a miracle has takon place. 
re both feel we cannot find words to express 
our thanks to you for your A phance, Tease 
: Se this letter if you wish. shall do all I can 
° xyccommend your Appliance wherever 
as it gives the greatest case and 
Iam, yours very trul | 

(Signed) Nurse M, PARMEE, ° 


ressible, 
comfort, 


‘ee gia 


The above is CO. E. BROOKS, inventor of the Appliance, 


who has been curing rupture for over 30 years. 


if 


ruptured write him to-day. 


A Cheap and Infallible Remedy. 
69 Oxford Road, Macclesfield. 
June 5, 1912. 
C. E. Brooks. 

Dear Sir,—After a year's wearing of your 
famous Rupture Appliance, I can find no words 
to express my wlmiration of such an excellent 
invention and the benetit I have derived from 
itsuse, All you cluim for it iu yous book, and 
all that your clients have said in itg facour in 
their printed testimonials, I can fuliy bear ont 
and confirm from personal expericuce. I am 
sure that hundreds of your Appliances would 
be ins‘antly ordered if the unfortunate sufferers 
ouly knew of its existence, For my part I feel 
that you deserve the universal gratitude cf 
mankind for inventing such a cheap and 
infallible remedy for so widespread a comphiiut, 
and you aro perfectly free to make wiat use 
you please of what I say in this letter. 2 

Yours faithfully, ELLEN JARRETT. 


Worth a Thousand Trusses. 
“ Kembledeve,” Eskdale Avenue, 
Chesham, Pucks, 
February 22, 1912. 
Iam very pleased with the Appliance which 
I purchased at your office some time ago. I 
must say it is worth a thousand trusses, aud 
shall be very pleased to recommend it to 
yume, Wheuever the opportunity occurs. 
eee Pporn'y. HOWARD. 


—— 


8-Weeks-Gld Baby Perfectly Cured. 
27 New Street, Littshill, Staffs, 
February 12, 112. 

T now take great pieasure in thankivg yun for 
the Appliance, asit has been a fect cure for 
my little boy. He was only eight weeks old 
when I tried the Appliance, and is now per- 
fectly cured at six months. I shall certainly 
recommend your Appliance as being a perfect 
cure, Thanking you greatly for what you have 
dove for me, Mrs. SMITH. 


I Have No Pain Whatever. 


Hungate El Farm, Hanslope 
Stony Stratford, Bucks, 
July 23, 1912. 

I received Appliance five months ago, and am 
pleased to say that since wearlug it I have had 
no pain whatever, which is wonderful after 
having suffered for yeurs, You can make what 
use you like of this letter, P. TUCKER, 


Perfectly Cured at 74. 
Jubilee Homes, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, 


May 30, 1912, 
To Mr. Brooks. 

Dear Sir,—I, Henry Salter, have. much 
pleasure in sayivg that I om perfectly satisfied 
with the Rupture Appliance, You aro 
welcome to use my name where the British 
fla, flies, and all other nations on the face of 
the globe. Dear sir, I cannot thank you 
evough for relieving my suffering. I shall 
recommend you to any of my friends. I am 
pleascd to say it is a permancnt cure. 

Tremaiu, yours obediently, 
HENRY SALTER, 


P.S.—My age is 74 years, perfectly curei. 


Can Do My Work With Ease. 


Ashley Grange, Bellshill, I anarkshire. 
April 19, 1912. 

Having worn your Rip liane for fourteen 
months, I think it my duty to acknowledgo 
that it has given great satisfaction. It causes 
no pain or inconvenience, and I would not be 
without it. I can do my work with ease. I 
must thank you for the kindness and straight- 
forward manner you dealt with me. Shall do 
allin my power to recommend you to friends 
around me who suffer from rupture. You can 
make what use you like of my letter, and I 
shall be only too pleased to answer any letters 
from those who would Jike to know about the 

Appliance. A. BROWN. 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 


| 1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and 
in it are embodied the Puneivien that 


inventors have sought after for years. 


2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 


_ 8, Being an air-cushion of soft rubber 
it clings closely to the body, yet never 
blisters or causes irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pa-1s 
used in common trusses, it is not cum- 
bersome or ungainly. 


5. It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through 
the clothing. 


6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give ono the un- 
pleasant sensation of wearing a harncss. 


7. There is nothing about it to vet 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can be 
washed without injuring it in the least. 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 


9. All the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a 
durable and safe Appliance to wear. 


10. My reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly established 
by an experience of over thirty ycars 

j of dealing with the public, and my 
prices are so reasonable, my terms so 
tair, that there certainly should be no 


| hesitancy in sending free coupon to dzy. 
| 


| 


Remember : 


T send my Appliance on trial to prove 
what I say is true. You are to be the 
judge. Fill in free coupon below and 
post to-day. 

If in London, call at my Consulting 
Rooms, 442C Bank Buildings, Kings- 
way, W.C. Experienced attendants 
for both ladies and gentlemen. 


FREE INFORMATION 
COUPON. =| 


C.B. BROOKS 442C, BANK BUILD. 
INGS (Corner of Portugal — Street), 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 

Pleas» send me by post in plain wrapper 
your illustrated took aud full information 
about your Appliance for the cure of 
Rupture. 


NANG gas desurenicanrimcimdsonccnecieovaamaaansinas 


was doing his best to dispose of his 
music-sheets. ; 

“ Here you are, dearie,” ho said, addressing & 
maid-of-all-work, who was cleaning the brass 
doorstep. ‘‘‘Has Anybody Scen Our Cat? 
“Put on Your Ta-Ta, Little Cirlic,’ ‘ Paper Ba; 
Cookery,’ ‘ We All Go tho Same Way Home. I 
the latest and best songs. Only tuppence a copy- 

‘“No,”” replied the maid-of-all-work bitterly, 
“1 want no music. I’ve got more to cry about 
than to sing for.” 

** Never mind, old girl,” said the gutter merchant 
sympathetically, at the same time producing @ 
sheet of music. ‘ Here you are—' Oh, Dry Those 
Tears!’ Only tuppence.” 


Jack: “Where is tho pretty girl you wero 
making love to a year ago?” 

Jom: “ Oh, she’s married long ago!” 

“ Jilted you, eh?” 

“No, worse than that ; she married me.” 


“ Tus is a most delightful place,” said a tourist 
to an innkeeper in a small town in the North of 
France, “ but it is certainly a strange idea to pave 
the roads with such terribly sharp 
flints.”’ 

‘* Ah, yos!”” replied the landlord. 
“ But what can you expect, monsieur! 
The mayor, he is a shoemaker!” 


Tradesman (wearied by the imyor- 
tunity of commercial traveller): ‘ l’or 
goodness’ sake, take yourself off! 
Your everlasting persistence is enough 
to make a fellow cut his throat.” 

Irrepressible T raveller : ‘‘ Ah, now, 
sir, we shall do a bit of business. In 
addition to other things, I represent 
a first-class firm of cutlers. Let mo 
show you samples of my razors.” 


GOT HIM. 

Tue supervisor of a school was 
trying to provo that children are 
lacking in observation. 

To the children he said, “ Now, 
children, tell me a number to put on 
the board.” 

Some child said “ Thirty-six.” 
supervisor wrote sixty-three. 

Hie asked for another number, and 
seventy-six was given. 
sixty-seven. 

When a third number was askcd, 
a child, who apparently had paid no 
attention, called out : 

- Theventy-theven. 
if you can!” 


Tho 


He wrote 


Change that, 


A TRULY eloquent parson had Leen 
preaching for an hour or 80 on the 
immortality of tho soul. 

“I looked at the mountains,” he | 
declaimed, “and could not help 
thinking, ‘ Beautiful as you are, you will be 
destroyed, while my soul will not.’ 1 gazed upon 
the ocean, and cried, ‘ Mighty as you are, you will 
eventually dry up, but not I!’ ” 


Hetcl Guest (to boy who has answered the bell) : 
“1 want the boots. You're not the boots, surely |” 

Boy in Buttons : “* No, sir ; I’m the socks.” 

Guest : “Socks! You impudent young rascal! 
What do you mean ?” 

Boy in Buttons ¢ ‘‘ Why, you see, sir, I’m under 
the boots,” 


NEW LINE OF DEFENCE. 

‘THE German chief of staff shook his head. 

‘No,’ he replied to the brilliont assemblage about 
the council table, ‘‘ we are not prepared to invade 
Britain.” 

The veteran General Kleinerschnapps looked 
amazed. 

“ But we have tho fleet!” he cried. 

** Yes.” 

‘* And tho grand army !” 

“Vos.” 

““And the submarines and tho airships!” 

“ True.” 

“Wo know that the British fleet is scattered 
and tho army unprepared. Why should we 
hesitate ?” 

““You forget the Suffragettes,” said the chief 
of staff coldly. 


—— 


Father: “ Everything I say to you goes in one ear and out the other.” 
Youngster (thoughtfully) : “Is that what we have two cars 


u 


SONGS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. C) 
HE was a bold, bad music pirate, and 


A GOOD SCHEME. 

Tue father of the lad who was about ten years 
old was a practical man, and when the child found 
difficulty in getting to sleep was ready with advice. 

“Tl tell you something that will soon put you 
to sleep,” ho said. ‘‘ You begin and count slowly 
up to one hundred, and then another hundred, 
and go on, and before you know it you'll be sleeping. 
Try it to-night when you go to bed.” : 

Everything remained quiet that night until the 
father retired. As he passed tho boy’s bed a little 
voice piped : 

“ Papa ! ” 

“cc Yes, my boy.” 

‘* What comes after trillions ?” 

But the wakeful youngster’s query was not 
answered ; his father had vanished into his own 
bedrcom. 


Sportsman (assisting jockey, who has been 
knocked out): “Stand back, please, a little more 
air. And hurry up with that brandy.” 


Faint voice from Patient; ‘“‘ Never mind about 
the air.” 


“a 


THAT CHILD AGAIN! 


ANYTHING TO PLEASE. 

‘“ Let me have six penny stamps, please,” said 
a lady to the poke young man behind the counter 
in the post-office. 

‘** Yessum,” he said, handing them out. 

“Can’t you let me have them in one piece?” 
she added. 

“* Certainly, ma’am !”’ said the young man. “ Can 
I sond them home for you?” 

“ Oh, no! I don’t live far away, and I am going 
straight home. I wouldn’t put you to the trouble.” 

“No trouble at all,” said the polite official ; 
‘“T haven’t very much to do to-day, and I could 
easily spare an hour.” 

“Very much obliged,” said the lady smiling 
sweetly. ‘Dear me,” she added, putting on a 
stamp, “ what a bother it is to stamp letters! 
Why can't we send letters and let the post-office 
send in their bill once a month?” 

“They might just as well,” said the obliging 
young man sympathisingly. “I'll mention the 
fact in my next message to Parliament.” 

“Will you? How nice! But you mustn’t 


|mention my name. Say the idea was suggested 


by a lady.” 


“ JIMMIE, your face is dirty again this morning ! ”’ 
exclaimed the teacher. ‘‘ What would you say if I 
came to school every day with a dirty face?” 

“T’d be too perlite,” grunted Jimmie, “ to say 
anything!” 


Now, ladies! Can you tell me “Why is a danson tart like a woman 


Ips and Jestlels or enwcmer 


for, father?” 


WEEK ENDING 


> 


Ty a now well-known bishop's younver 
days he was about to leave a parisi,, 
and a good old lady was bewailing the fact ani 
insisting that the church would be ruined there!.,,. 
The clergyman, flattered by her manner, and wishin 
to console her, said : : 
“* But, sister, the man who will succeed mo is n 
fine piles and a splendid fellow. You'll soon 
see that everything is all right, and get used to it." 
: “No, no; I won't!” she answered tearfully. 
“I don’t get used to this changing. I’ve scen six 
changes in preachers now, and they get woiso 
each time!” 


Mrs. Strongheart (preparing for political meeting): 
“ Have you got the bell, the dog-whip, tho rattl-, 
the fetters, the padlock, the hatchet, and my 
umbrella, Archibald 2?” : 

Mr. Strongheart : “‘ Yes, my dear.” 

Mrs. Strongheart : ‘* Vory well, then ; let us start.” 


Diners “Here, landlord, what's the matter 
with your dog? I’ve driven him away a dozen 
times, but ho always comes back again and siis 
close to my chair, watching every mouthful I tak-. 
Do turn him out and let me have my dinner in 
peace.” 

Landlord : “‘ Ah, sir, my Carlo issuch 
a knowing brute. I expect you havo 
got the plate he generally eats off.” 


Old Gent: “What do you weer 
specs for, boy ?” 

Bootblack : ‘“‘’Cos I puts sucha shiny 
shine on gentlemen’s boots that it hurts 
me cyes.” 


FILLING IT UP. 

Visitor : “ Five shillings for thot 
oky little room I had last night? 
Why, it’s preposterous !”’ 

. Hotel Proprietor ; ‘* Our usual charee, 


Visttor : “ Anyhow, I refuse to pay it. 
Especially as I didn’t get a wink «{ 
sleep all night. I was walking up a1! 
down the floor with a raging to: - 
ache.” 

Hotel Proprietor : ‘‘ In that case, s"°, 
there shall certainly bo an alteration 
in the bill. One shilling extra f{«r 
wear and tear of the carpet, please !”’ 

“My boy, it’s better to be in no 
company than in bad company.” 

“Yes, sir, I know it. Good moi:- 
ing.” 

Father: “ At your age, Willie. ! 
never told an untruth.” 


Willie : ‘“‘ How old were you v.)i) 
you began, father?” 


Mutt : “ You ought not to drin!. +o 
much liquor, Jeff. Why don’t s«! 
drink water ?”’ 

Jef: “Water? Water? 
heard of it.” 


Mutt : “ Why, you know what water is. It— ” 
Jeff: “Oh, yes; I know. They use it to jt 
under bridges, don’t they ?” 


Never 


“’Ow’'s yore little boy gettin’ on, Mrs. Slack * ' 

“Very well indeed. ’E’s entered tho theatiic ! 
profession now.” 

“Oh! Wot part’s ’e takin’ ?” : 

“Well, ’e ain’t oxactly takin’ a part, but © 
fetches the scene-shifters’ beer.” 


GAS FOR NOTHING. : 

Tuer had been some technical classes starte:! i: 
connection with the parish schools, and when tie 
vicar called at the house of one of the pupils the 
boy’s mother expressed her delight at th’ 
institution. . 

“Do you know, Vicar,” she remarked, “ sii’ * 
’Enery took up the plumbing and gas-fittins «' 
them classes, it ain’t cost us a single penny for +>". 

“Dear me!” replied the much-gratified reve! ! 
gentleman, ‘‘ and how is that ?” . ; 

“‘ Why, he went and moved our penny-in-tlic it 
meter from the kitchen outside the front dw. 
came the explanation. Se 

“ But, don’t you have to drop in the pennics J t 
the same ?” queried the vicar. o : 

“ Not us, Vicar!” came the proud reply. Oth ; 
people does that for us. 'Enory writ ‘ Choco!.’-+ 
over the top of it, you see” 


ironing?” (Turn to page 298.) 


WEEE ENDING 
Szpr. 10, 1912. 


pletely lose 
me Treatme::t for only three days, or I refund money. It is 
thod 


je ure, 
astonish! and lasting transformation! Also, I 1: wh 
DRUNKARD 18 SAVED WITLOUT HIS KNOWLEDGB walas andepeen ee be ey tbe 


Y Buok, Confessions of an Accohcl Slave, tells how I was a heavy drinker for many years and was marvel. 
lously cured; it explains bow fee same jo: can come toevery z tH ful 
In the wor! 


y guaranteed Treatm 
often succeeds after all others fail. Legions of Testimonials f TODS 
FREE willing to have their names and addresses publixhed, so you can call of write to 
icula's of case, men ‘ 


Write for it, and give a few 

wan! son, friend, etc. It makca no difference how loug 
person has been a drinker, or how much he drinks. orrespondence strictly confidential. 
en-wer as well by post as if youcall. Write to-day if you can. Cut this out and show it to others in need 
of this joyfal nows. 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 10 Norfolk Street (351 AC), London, W.C. 


NOTICE.— Woods’ method of curing drink habit is endorsed by physiciins of Europe and America as being the 
qv hert, dest, perfectly safe Remedy. Mr. Woods’ Fre- Book changes despair to joy! 


C.&G. KEARSLEY'S ORIGINAL 
Widow Welch's 


ADAMSS. 
FURNITURE POLISH 


CATHERINE KEARSLBEY 
(Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterloo Road, London, £.E. 


FITNESS 


Inmen of all 


ages. y not write for my free Book, 
lets (Registered). They are the best known remedy F 
for all a ta Cental to the Female system, and and eal by tae sanders scientific method of curing 


STION, LACK OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Easy 
eafe, simple. No stomach medicines, magnetism, or 
electricity, No fatigui physical exercises or «trict 
diet rules,no change of habits, loss of time or occupation, 


wome 

P ompt, reliable, and perfectly harmlesa. The greatest * 
of lern ecience. Send for Sworn Teati- 

tonivlgand Free Sample which has cured in thousands 


of :ases, or Post Pree 1/14, 2/3, or 4/6. but an assured restoration for all men. See what cur 
LE BRASSEUR ‘SURGICAL CO.LTD., BIRMINGHAM. tients say, I send the book and 1,000 testimonials 
(Sufficient Address, ree in plain envel for 2 stamps postage. Mention 
Works: , ‘ams: this paper. A. J. LEIGH, 92and 93 Greas Russell St. 
Patsy—PaRIs, “SURGICAL, BIRMINGHAM.” London, W.C. Established 25 years, 


HORTON’S PILLS 


INVALUABLE FOR LADIES. Sample Box Pree. 
Quickly Correct all Irregularities and Relieve alt 
Distressing Symptoms, 

They speedily «ffect a cure, and are a safe and eure 


: remedy for Anemia, &c. By post under cover, 1/1}, or 
will tpeed ng acne wr inearais | Eee HORTON A,0;,Chrmidy, Cher niente 
ill s i itali rom the late “IN A 
d ly é lost vitality Dept. 97, Aston Manor, Birmingham. Sold for over 5?) 
and create new life and vigour, ears. Free Sample of Pills, also improved Sanitary 
owe aud book of Testimonials sent Post Free for 

enny Stamp. 


‘The Machine of 
Quality.” 


thiy The 
is of solid dark » brilliantly polished fy 
and embellished with a ona ar ‘Metal Panel 
rowenta silent & tor, Nickel-piaied 
‘one 
lee Bo. and Hose Turntable, large 16in. seam- 


x 
amazing naturalness, i= \ 


CONCERTS AT HOME aS) 


At your own Gresi 
phere reside you may have your favouzite 


Daily Chrontele’ says: ‘Lloyd's Nows’ cays: 
‘To hear a Graves Gramentone ‘The Graves Gramophone is 


is to 
hd fealise the latest word 


> , true. and 
ome perfection.’ absolutely clear im tone.’ 


THE GREATEST GRAMOPHONE OFFER EVER MADE 
solar Gees are sold solely on their merits. Unless 
are faethe pap Annegerd with the machine and records you 

atever; we return every penny you 
have paid. Pullest approval allowed. 2/-in £ Cash Discount 


IMPORTANT. a z 
1 Gramophone owners should write for 
thay raordinary offer of Disc Records for easy mon- 

payments, choice, Unprecedented value. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 
————————————— i.» SS ee eee 
HOW DRUNKARDS ARE BEING SAVED. 
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= 10,000 aI 
FREE ENGRAVINGS 


FOR READERS OF “PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” 


ee 
Engiand’s Leading Landscape Artist's Masterpiece, “Early Morning: Corin, 
3 &-on-Thames,”” 
by B. W. Leader, R.A., to Adorn Every Picture-Loving Home. " 
ES 


SIMPLY SEND NAME AND ADDRESS ON COUPON BELOW. 


One of London's most famous Fine Art Firms is to-d: ki emark: 
te lover z beni zt s ay making a remarkable offer 
is is nothing less than an offer to present @ maguificeut engraving f f all cost 
ey yaad re journal ie asks for it. - . ene cerey eee 
e firm that is making this generous offer are the well-known proprict f tl 
famous Oxford Fine Art Galleries at 63 Baker Strect, London, W. ee 
All they ask you to do is to write your name and address ou the form below and post 


or hand it in. Tho engraving will be sent or given to you at » It wi : 
staclutaly itiitng. graving rf y once. will cost you 


WHY THE ENGRAVINGS ARE FREE. 


The Oxford Fine Art Galleries occupy a unique position in the art world. They 
famous for the superb quality of their engravings. Hero you can see reproductions of the 


world’s greatest pictures ; here this famous Fine Art firm produces engravings the gv::l} 

and beauty of which are not to be surpassed, j . canines 

‘Early Morning: Goring-on-Thames,” painted by England’s leading landscape painter 
.A.—is @ superb example of the engraver’s art. 


—B. W. Leader, 


“EARLY MORNING: GORING-ON-THAMES.” 
From the world-famous Fainling by B. W. LEADER, R.A. 
This gift engraving is from one of the world’s masterpiecos of landscape painting. No 
Pir edyt hi has ever rivalled Leader in the art of conveying the beauty of Englisi: 


scenery, and this magnificent picture should occupy an honoured place in every 
British home. 


Copyright.] 


Send for it, and look into it closely. You will at once scc that, by the wonderfully 
skilled method employed, every detail, every mark of distinction, every variation of treate 
ment, is faithfully reproduced. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 


It is no ordinary engraving that you are asked to acecpt. No, this famous firm of 
publishers asks you to acccpt one of the finest specimens of their work. They ask you to 
accept also the complete catalogue they publish of many other of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. ; _ 

The engraving is produced on fine plate paper, meusuring 19 by 15 inches. 
you quite complete, and you obtain it for nothing. . 

The illustration shown will give you some idea of the gift here offered to readers of 
Pearson’s WEEKLY. It conveys but a slight idea of the bexuties of the finished picture. 

In tho catalogue sent with every gift engraving you will find many great bargains. 
You will see illustrations of the world’s greatest pictures, and at specially reduced prices, 
well within the reach of every picture lover. You have only to look at the quality of the 
presentation gift to judge the quality of the firm’s engravings. 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY. 


The full address is: Tho Secretary, Oxford Fine Art Galleries, 63 Baker Street, 
London, W. Post — The Gift Engraving Coupon, and the magnilicent. engraving, 
‘Early Morning,’’ from the masterpiece of Britain’s greatest landscape paiuier— 
B. W. Leader, R.A.—will be sent you by return. 


es Grand Fine Art Gift 3 


READER’S PRIVILEGE COUPON. 


The Reader (NOT HAVING PREVIOUSLY APPLIED) is entitled to our 
Free Specimen Engraving (as illustrated above) which will be sent per Parce!s 
Post on receipt of this Coupon and four penny stamps to cover cost of box and 
postage. 


ADDRESS ...0.. e eee 


It is scut 


PW. Sept 10 secessuevenaresancasiars 


Al communications should be plainly addressed: 


THE SECRETARY, OXFORD FINE ART GALLERIES, 
63 BAKER STREET, LONGON, W. 
Telephone: oT27 Mayl’ 


Under Royal Patronage. Established 31 years. 


ee sae <«£— er. | 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Cod Roe. ‘ 
Parboil the roe in salted water and vinegar. 
Then cut into thin slices and dip each slice in 
frying batter. Fry in hot oil till lightly browned. 
Serve with slices of lemon and a garnish of parsley. 


Apricot Eggs (an inexpensive sweet). 

Make a blancmange with milk and cornflour 
and pour it into wet saucers. Allow to set, then 
place half a tinned apricot in the centre of each. 
‘This makes a most effective and inexpensive sweet. 


Game Pie, 

Take the remains of any grouse or hare, cut 
it up, place in a piedish, and pack with slices of 
steak, Add a, few slices of bacon, a teaspoonful of 
black pepper, and a saltspoonful of mixed spices. 
Cover with pie-crust and .bake. 


Ribbon Sandwiches (for a picnic). 

Use white and brown bread, butter, and spread 
lightly with a paste. When all are spread, place 
ten or twelve slices one on the top of another, 

ress and then slice from top to bottom so that the 
coat and white bread shows alternately. 
Mackerel in Milk. 

Clean and split a mackerel, remove the centre 
bone, and dredge it with flour, salt, and pepper. 
Cover with small dots of butter placed a few inches 
apart. Then placo in a deep dish and cover with 
hot milk. Bake in the oven for twenty-five 
minutes. 


Mixed Nut Salad. 

Take equal quantities of almonds, walnuts, 
Brazil nuts, peanuts, and pine kernels, chop and 
mix them, then pare os many eating apples as 
required, and cut them into small cubes, shred a 
little celery, and mix all together, adding a suffi- 
cient quantity of mayonnaise dressing. 

To make Toffee (a recipe which is most 
economical, requiring very little butter). 

Mix in an enamelled saucepan one pound of 
golden syrup, half a pound of Demerara sugar, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and one table- 
spoonful of malt vinegar. Stir whilo dissolving 
but not afterwards, and boil quickly for a quarter 
of an hour. When done, pour into a buttered tin 
and leave to cool. 


Cabbage with Cheese. 

Take the remains of any cold boiled cabbage 
and chop it coarsely, season with salt and pepper. 
Butter a piedish, place a layer of cabbage in this, 
and sprinkle it with buttered bread broken up into 
very small pieces. Then’ repeat these layne 
until the dish is almost full. Pour over all a cup 
of made Bovril, and bake for half an hour in a 
moderate oven. 


NEW BRIGHTON GALA DAY 
COUPONS. 


GiVE THIS HALE UP AT CIVE THIS f UP AT 
Uivigeoo. 


NEW BRIG TN 
** PEARSON'S WEEKLY” ii See bee poe 
ALA DAY AT NE! 


GALA LAY AT NW 
BRIGHTON TOWER. 
MONDAY, SEP , 9, 1912. 
LIVERPOOL TO NEW BRICHTON TO 
NEW BRICHTON. LIVE :POOL. 
Fare, 2d. ( 


Fare, 2d. 
USUAL FARE, 34. USUAL FARE, 31. 


BRIGHTON ToweR.  }{{ 
MONDAY, S& PT.9, 1912. i 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY GALA DAY 
AT NEW BRIGHTON TOWER. 
R. H. Davy, General Manager and Secretary. 

On delisery of this coupon at tue Promenade entrance 

Turnstiles on Munday, Sept. 9th, 1912, the bearer will 

ve admitted at the speciaily reduced price of $d., 


to the New Brighton Tower Buildings and Grounds, 
the Theatr, and the magnificent Bull room, Children 

aby an adult) will be admitted 
cliver a ‘*P.W.” 


under 12 (if accompanuie 
cvarge if th y 


obsolutely froe o 
Coupon. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY GALA DAY 
AT NEW BRIGHTON TOWER. 
Monday, Sept. 9th, 1912. 


SCENIC RAILWAY. 


Reduced price of adiission with this coupon, 


2d. 
THE COUPON MUST BE GiVEN UP. 


The above coupons must be given up. If vou wish to lave 
a ride, at reduced rates, on the Electric Railway, the Figure 
Hight, the Himalaya, the Joy Wheel. the Water Chute, 
avd the Maxim Flying Machine you uecd ouly show this 
copy of “ P.W.” ut the turnstiles, | 


HOME NOTES PAG 


Tells You How to Make a Blouse Bigger. 

I’ve had a letter from a lady who is beginning 
to look out her things against the autumn. She 
writes that she has grown a bit stouter since last 
year, and she can’t get into a single one of her 
blouses, so she wants me to tell her how they can 
be made bigger. . 

I'll gladly do so, for I think that other ladies, 
even those who haven’t grown stout, may want 
to let out their blouses, as 
those woolly materials used 
in the autumn and winter 
shrink up dreadfully when 
they are washed. 

This is a very lucky season 
for people who want to do 
letting out. Blouses—even 
the smartest of them—are all 
over little bits, so you can 
make your things larger and 
more fashionable at the same 
time. 

Take the case of the new big 
armhole, for instance. This 
miglit have been invented 
on purpose for people who 
find that their things have 
shrunk round the armhole or 
across the front. All you have to do is to cut 
your sleeve right out, and put in a bit of trim- 
ming or lace in the way shown by the firet picture. 
Loosen the sleeve gathers and stitch them back 
again into the trimming, and then you will find 
that the whole thing sets beautiful, while you 
gain a couple of inches across the front and as 
many as you like round the armhole itself. 

Things sometimes shrink up till they are too 
short in the waist and 
sleeves. You can let down 
the waist by cutting the 
blouse round just below 
the bust, and putting ina 
piece of trimming there. 
There's no need to keep 
the trimming in a straight 
line unless you like. A 
person who is at all stout 
will find it more becoming 
to have a band which 
curves up at the front, for 
this flattens the figure and 
gives a slim look. 

I should lengthen a 
sleeve in two places, if 
I were you, for just one band put into it seems sort 
of obvious. But one just above the elbow and one 
down towards the cuff are quite all right. 

If your collar has got too tight, cut it off at 
the base of the neck, and put in a loose-fitting 
hand. The collar can be stitched on again above 
this, and will be all right, 
for the higher up the 
neck you get the less 
width you need. 

A yoke often shrinks 
till it pulls across the 
shoulders. Unpick the 
4 dress from it, and put ina 

band which will let the 
dress drop down again 
into the right place and 
allow the yoke to fall 
back again into casy lines. 

I always let out my little girls’ yoke dresses 
like this. It’s wonderful what a lot of difference 
is made by a let-in band of trimming not more 
than an inch wide. 

Remember the saying about putting a new piece 
into an old garment, and don’t buy trimming that 
is too fresh looking, or it will make the old dress 
seem shabby. I always keep a box in which I 
store lace and insertion and so on that has been 
picked off other dresses. These are often quite 

ood enough to stand a bit more wear, and they 
ook so much nicer than anything that is glaringly 
new. My article in this week’s Home Nores 
explains the way to make an Autumn nightgown. 
—Your respecetiul friend, 
Tue LirrLe DressmakER, 


If the armhole ts too 
tight, you can put in 
trimming to.make it 
loose and give the new 
big armhole effect. 


This shows how to lengiil.en 
both body and sleeves, 


Itaise the collar by one 
bit of trimming and let 
out the yoke by another. 


WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 10, 1912, 
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HOME HINTS. _ 


When Cooking Beans, 
Use as little water as possible. 
greatly improve their flavour. 


A Use for Stale Macaroons or other Biscuits. 
Crush to a powder and sprinkle on the top of 
custards before baking them. 


To Remove Paint from Clothing. 

Rub with turpentine, allow to dry, and sho::)] 
the mark not have disappeared, give a second 
application. 


Never Keep Vegetables 

In the paper bags in which they are sent fron 
the greengrocers. When possible, keep them on a 
stone or marble slab. 
Sickly House Plants 

Can be improved by a few doses of nitrate «f 
soda. A piece about the size of a marble is sulli- 
cient for a twelve inch flower-pot. 
When Making an Iron-holder, 

Place a couple of folds of brown paper betwe>n 
the two pieces of material. This will prevent tiio 
heat from penetrating to the hands, 


To Make a Cheap Colouring 

For jellies and blancmanges, chop some boil«1 
beetroot finely and pour boiling water over it, 
Strain, and add to the jelly or blancmange. 


Turpentine and Salt 

Will clean an enamelled bath and make it look 
like new. It should be well rinsed out with lut 
water after the turpentine has been applicd. 
When Boots or Shoes are Damp 

And cannot be polished easily, add a few drops 
of paraffin to the blacking. This will not orly 
make them shine but will preserve the leather. 


When Cutting Up Candied Peel for Cakes, 

Save the rough sugar for sweetening custards an‘ 
milk puddings. This, besides being economical, will 
give a flavouring of orange or lemon to the puddin: 
A Quick Way to Polish Floors. 

Cover an old broom with a piece of baiz-, 
spread the polish on it, and brush as if sweeping t}:- 
floor. Then tie a duster over the broom aul 
polish. 

To Keep Suet inn) Warm Weather. 

Remove all skin and membrane, sprinkle si!6 
upon it, and tie in a muslin bag. Hang the bag in 
a cool dry place, and tho suet will keep swect tur 
some time. 

To Keep a Garden Sy-inge in Good Condition. 

Draw it half full of water before putting away. 
The water will not evaporate and will remain in 
the syringe for three months or more, keeping it in 
perfect order. 

To Remove Scorch Marks 

From linen, take an onion, cut it in half, and 
rub the scorched places with it. Then wash in coh! 
water, leave to soak for an hour or two, and the 
mark will disappear. 
ly Knives and Forks ; ; 

Which have been used for fish arc dipped i 
tea leaves before being washed, all smell of fish will 
be removed. (Sent tn by Miss V. Robinson, 141 
Dewsnap Lane, Dukinfield.) 

To Shrink Plannel. . 

Before making wp flannel for winter use it 
should be shrunk. To do tl:is, fold the flannel up 
flat and smooth and place ina bath. Pour boiling 
water over it, allow to cool, then press (but do not 
wring) the water out. Pass through a mangle. 
Then place a cloth over the flannel, still folded Up, 
and iron with a hot iron till quite dry. This will 
thoroughly shrink the flannel and yct it will ncb 
look as if it had been washed. 


OATINE SOAP FREE. | 

In these days many of the blemishes and dis- 
figurements of the complexion are simply the 
result of using bad soap, which has a most injurl- 
ous effect upon the skin, robbing it of its natural 
oil, and leaving it dry and rough. Good soaps 
leave the skin clear and soft, particularly Oatin9 
Soap, which possesses healing and cleansing ptv- 
perties unprovided by any other soap. . 

If there are any readers who have not tried it. 
and would like to do so, the Proprietors wil! send 
a 3d. tablet free to all sending 3d. in id. stamps 
for the Oatine Sample Outfit, which contaius 3 
sample of 6 different preparations, a 2d. Shampoo 
Powder, also the free 3d. tablet of Oatine Suef 
Addrees applications to the Oatine Co. 1320, 
Uatine Buildings, Boro’, London, 8.5. 
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BRIGHTNESS. 


Monkey Brand is the clean 
polish. It cleanses as it polishes. 
Being perfectly wholesome it 
can be freely used from the 
attic to the basement. 


Monkey Brand has no rival for 
cleaning the Bedroom Paint, the 
Ray: eS Enamel Bath, the Bath Taps 
GER. ww and the Linoleum. 


MONKEY BRAND 


will shine Stair Rods, Fireirons, Door Handles and Door 

Plates. It isan ideal preparation for Kitchen and Scullery 

use. Cooking Utensils should always be cleaned with 
Monkey Brand. 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD--TIN LIKE SILVER—PAINT LIKE NEW. 
WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY LIMITED. 
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BE A TRIER! 

TF wealth can make people happy, then readers of 
P.W. should be fast omit a very happy band 
indecd, for every week sees little fortunes of £150 and 
emallersums falling into somebody's lap. And, now 
that our Football Contest has started again, there'll 
s00n be somebody winning our big prize of £250. 

‘The great thing is to make up your mind that you 
are going to win either the big prize in the Middles 
Contest or the Football £250, then start pegging 
away week by week, and don’t give up till you 
sce your name announced as the winner of one of 
these splendid prizes. 

To-day’s a good time to start ! 

THIS IS HOW YOU FEBL. 

Mr. J. M. Coorer, of Bonnybridge, N.B., who 
recently won a £150 Middles prize, writes : 

In acknowledging receipt of the £150 cheque 
I beg to tender my heartfelt thanks for the 
magnificent prize which you have so kindly 
awarded to me. I have competed in Pearson's 
and other papers for years with scant success, 
being highly pleased when I won a consolation 
prize, so when your representative calmly 
informed me I had won a first prize, I almost 
collapsed (I have been a victim of nervous 
debility for some time anyway). However, I 
am now prepared to receive shocks of a like 
nature, and I trust your representative won't 
be so long in calling the next time ! 

Wishing you and P.W. every success. 

If you have a try in the contest on page 283 
YOU may soon be writing ug a letter like that ! 
SAILO SBANDS. 

In a rete Kootline Contest I asked my lady 
readers “Why Sailors Should Make Good 
Husbands?” The replies are so very good that I 
am now having to take strong measures to prevent 
my staff continually singing the popular chorus 
* All the nice girls love a sailor.” 

Here is one of the replies: ‘“‘ They're good in the 
main, used to squalls, can steer straight, great 
at ‘ sails,’ and not too much at home.” 


SOMB FUNNY PROPOSALS, 

.A FEW weeks ago I asked my readers on this page 
to send me along any unusual proposals of marriage. 
I have only room for the following two of the many 
hundreds sent. The first was sent by H. W., to 
whom I have sent a penknife.—— 

‘Some years ago a friend of mine was present at 
a Whist Drive and among those present was a very 
charming girl whom he had loved for some time, 
but he had never had the courage to propose. My 
friend was compelled to play the part of a lady, 
owing to a shortage of the fair sex, and, as luck 
would have it, he won the first ladies’ prize, a very 
fine Worcester china pot-pourri bowl. 

“The lady he loved came in second. and after 
congratulating him upon his good fortune added, 
‘ But it was horrid of you to rob me of that lovely 
piece of china. I had set my heart on that.’ 

“* Well,’ he replied, ‘there is only one way by 
which we both can have it.’ You know the rest!’ 
: A. H. receives a pair of scissors for the following : 
R ‘* A friend of mine was asked by another friend 
to go and look over a house to see if it would be 
suitable for him to take, as he was getting married. 
My friend did not care to go alone, so asked a young 
lady to accompany him. They found the house 
so pleasantly situated and satisfactory in every way 
for a newly-marricd couple, that he turned to her 
and said, ‘Do you like this house?’’ She 
answered “ Yes, it is just what I should like if I 
were being married.” He replied, “‘ We will take it 
then!” And in five weeks time they were living in 
it, husband and wife. ‘They still occupy the same 
housc and are very happy. 

EVERYTHING ENDS HAPPILY. 

BeEcavsE stories end happily L. P. T. is not 
pleased. He writes, ‘Why do writers of short 
stories always stop the story of their heroes’ 
atroecine of +h- altar rails? Why don’t they tell 
you what happens to them in after life instead of 
oatting short their tale when their troubles are just 
beginning.’’—— 

fae os vou, LP. TT. 


You are a cynical old 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this pase or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


bachelor, and it is no use trying to deny it. Married 
life is a fine life, you can take my word for it. If it 
were as bad as you insinuate it wouldn’t be very 
interesting, would it ? Stories are written to please, 
and nothing pleases quite so much as the story of 
how Algy wooed and won his bride against over- 
whelming odds. Cheer up, and get married ! 
SHOULD LOVERS WRITE POETRY? 

Wuen tho little god Cupid has successfully 
filled a man’s bosom with love, that man gets a 
craze for writing poetry. Bupprnc OnE is such 
a man. He writes: “For some weeks I have 
written the most tender a to my lady love 
in prose, but she treats it with cold disdain. Last 
week, however, I sent her a little poem, and she 
was delighted with it. I think this should prove 
a useful tip for any lover who finds his sweetheart 
is not as responsive as he wishes.” 

It is 2 good tip in your case, Bupprxc OnE, but 
be careful how you use your power for making 
verse. It may make the lady averse to you! 
You surely know the story of the poet who wrote 
yards and yards about his lady’s hair and eyes and 
lips, in the hope of winning her heart, Finally 
she wrote to him: 

“To win the maid the poet tries, 
And sonnets writes unto her eyes ; 
She likes his verse, but cruel whim, 
She atill remains averse to him!” 

Tho ideal is a little verse and a little prose, 
Buppixe Onr. Don’t overdo either. 

JOKES IN RHYME. 

I oFFERED five Stylo pens to readers for writin 
in poetry any of the jokes on “ Quips and Jestlets’ 
page. From the rhymes sent in I shall not be at 
all surprised to hear that the next Poet Laurcate is 
a P.W. reader. 

Here are two of the rhymes received : 

‘Since John has come into his money 

We live very much at our ease, 

Wo've a beautiful house in the country, 
Keep cows, pigs, and poultry and becs 

But we only do this for a pastime ; 

We buy all the stuff that we use, 

Our cows give us milk when they want to, 

5 Peal hens only lay when they choose.” 

nd: 


WEEX ENDING 
Serr. 10, 1912. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS, 
1, All answers or attempts musk ke written on post. 
r, Pearson’ “eck 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. # Wacky, 
2. You may take part in any number of these footling 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written ca 
# FP eeck postonrd Tagat beer the axual 
. Bach postcard mus r usual signatu 
competitor in ink. Names and addreases may oats 
typewritten or printed. 
4, Each competitor muet give his or her real acdre-3 
Unless this condition is complied with, the c:-mpetiter 
forfeits his ot Ft i , ara. ' s 
4 each postcard with name of the cempeti. 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand ne 
You will find this name in the announcenent of ti 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditic, 3 
are fulfilled all the postcards may le sent in cno 
envelope marked ‘‘ Postcard ’’ in the top k{t-hand 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full name cr 
age Suen AN aNch ¢ later than : 
\e attemp' must arrive no er t Tuesd;. 
September 10th. ae 
. Each competition will be judged separately, >; 1 
the ges as announcea in the footlines, will Lo 
awarded to the efforts considere! the Lest. 
urine avert af tes ee a money Beise, Fhe Prize wall 
ivided, and, where the award; aro gifts, the pri 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. sone 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAI} 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim oni, 


fAD manway | INSURARGE. 


£ 
£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms sce 


£100 CcyYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below) 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


including three of £2,000 andone of £1,000, 


This Insurance holds good for number of claims [ 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000s eciully guarantyrt 
by ‘THE OCEAN ACCIDEN? AND GUARANTEE COl. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Londo, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following co:dition., 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to tho 
£2,000 


legal representative of person kille! iy 
an accident in Great Britain or Ireland 1) the 
passenger train in which the deceased was 


TH} > ane * travelling as a passenger (including post-office servintsin 
You are, said the school inspector, xe] Tailway so: ing vans), and who, at tho time of such sccidert, 
The dullest boys I’ve met. *! had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 


Now, brighten up, and tell me how 
Is made a fishing-net ? ’ 
‘ Please, sir!’ called out the smartest boy, 
‘ A fishing-net’s a thing 
Just made of many little holes 
All joined with bits of string.’ ” 
HELPING THE P.A.P. 

I am always very glad to receive any idea for 
helping the Fresh Air Fund. Tue Sicn or Four 
send me along one which I hope other readers will 
copy. They write, “ During a short holiday in the 
country we four girls tried the following way of 
helping the kiddies. Each timeany member of our 
quartette indulged in—well, ynparliamentary 
language, such as ‘‘ Hang it ’’—the small fine of one 
half 
small box. This sum (1s. 6d.) we have great 
pleasure in forwarding as a subscription to the 
F.A.F. We may add that there was an appreciable 
improvement in our language at the end of the 
holiday, the larger part of the money being paid in 
during the first few days ! ’—— 

Well, I don’t want to encourage even “ Hang it” 
and similar expressions, but I do want as many 
ninepences as I can get! The next time you are 
annoyed for some trifling reason and say, “‘ Oh, 
bother,” or its equivalent, will you remember what 
a lot ninepence does ? Thank you! 

P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Here is the latest list of special outings for the 
slum kiddies. As we have already told you, these 
parties cost £8 2s. Two hundred children, with 
the necessary attendants, go to make up one party, 
and they have the happiest dav of their dark litte 
lives in the country. ‘The donor of £8 2s, gives his 
party any name he likes. September 6th—“ Black- 
burn School Children’s ” party ; 9th, ‘‘ The Robert 
Alcock Memorial ” party ; 10th, ‘‘ Royal Sovercign ” 
party; llth, ‘ Koh-i-noor” party; 12th, “S.S, 
Helvetia” party; 8th. “ Teddy Black’s” day; 
16th, “S. African Railways and Harbour” da) 
(Natal Division): 17th, “ H.MLS. Indefatigable” 
party ; 18th, ‘‘ Meszra. Henderson, Craig & Co's” 
party; 19th, “Premier Mine” party; ‘‘ Sarnia” 
party; 20th, ‘Evelyn and Betram’s” party; 
28rd, “Mrs. Lionel Harris's” party. 


(A List of Fresh Air Fund Subscriptions 
appears on page 292). 
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PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to tho 
legal representative of such person injured, should death resu.t 
fron such accident within three ca.endar months thereafter, 
avd that notice of the accident te givem within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged iu an 

¢ J oye} illegul act, having the current number of Pearson 6 
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an acerdent to any trainin which he, or she, may de travelling us 
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the sum of ONE HUNDRED PUUNDS, whether the coupo: 

be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to ‘Ii: 

Ocean AcctpentT anD GuaRanter Corporation, Limits: 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, E.C., within seven days frum 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represeu- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident whi 
actually riding a ye pooriied that cleceased at the time «: 
such accident had in hi«, or her, possession, the Insuranc: 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, vr 
her, usual s ture, written ink or pencil. on the spa) 
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tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of injuri + 
inflicted upon him (or her) within tho United Kinsdom by + 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty: 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that ho (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Ivsuranc 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) aia. 
notat the time be on aeroplane nor engaged in aerovautic-. 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporaltiva 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of tho essence of the contract. 

his holds good for the current week of issue on!:, 
and entitles the holder to the beuefit of, and is subject to ti. 
conditions of, the ‘*Qcean Accident and Guaranice 
Company, Limited, ** 1890. Riske Nos. 2and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pa 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of |! 
Actcan be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the 81'' 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


<A 
gis are inserted und i i i 
| ’ PRIZES YET ? : under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 
part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 
| should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly,” 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
_ Monday morning for the following week's issue. 
' yj riya Wen ewren betk Viner vowecceand | TeTQAN; DUPLOYAN | SHORTHAND 
. a Troubles, € » with rticulars, ine eo. f ; MM, RaMisnic., 
_—~'d . YOU MUST GIVE THE... ing hundreds of testimoniainct complete cores, | eee 


ait Cieamtends tree wo stampa eb. J. Murray, 
5 Hig. olborn, London, W.C, “HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
: AND RETAIN THE POWERS.” \ 2) ymin 
Ure ise t i 


omy te laws nine Th, 


VARICOCELE.—Fvery man enffering from 
Varicocele an a eccompanying debility and 
nervous weakn. dsend for illustratedc 
describing ita <u Ml treatment wand cure a 
oniy rational at winless method, No electricity. 
Bert sealed, port free, wo stumps.—K. Be Norn, 
69.8 t Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


COMPETITORS FRUTUAL SOCIETY 


A CHANCE TO WIN FOR YOu. 


REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE. 


Look at these Wins: 
£330 won once; £300 won three times; £250 won cisht times; 
£100 won nine times; £5 to £50 won hundreds of times. 
One member has won over 100 prizes, another 39, scores over 12 


MARGATE.- The Clarence Boarding Establish: 
ment, tustern RKesplanade, ¢liftenvilie, Unique 
position, tucing Oval. bxecllent cuisine, select cum 


GOODS ON FIRST DEPOSIT... Weenvihire 
peny, moderate terms.—Apply Managercss, 


easy terns, listiree = General Trading 
outh, 


WEAK MEN, ‘end for my two Books, FREE. 
—Mr. George, 215 High street, Gateshead-on-Ty ne. 


LADIES should send two stam 
Origin Booklet, 0 
fea for al 


We have a reputation to be proud of. Over 1,000 
Premier Prizes, and a total of 8,048 reported by 


Ps foroar new cine 


members during the first six months of 1912. We 
prove our assertions in the "PRize-WINNERS’ 
Curosicre,” sent free. 


BOOTS. —Save nearly 50%» buying Factcry dircet. 
AGENTS WANTED, Woite for list.—British Boot 
Co,, 405 Portland >quare, Bristol. 
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YOUR HEALTH.- A recipe sent free for any 
ailee st yeu ure i from by deserbiras 
msand enclosing sta ped address ty 


We pay our Staff well; we can afford to, our wins are so 
many and our commissions big. The Efforts we send out are 


gus~ The Best Brilliant Brains can evolve. 


Es 


NO CHARGE FOR EFFORTS, 


ASTROLOGY. -— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, iu-iuess Success, Me rimony. Two years* 
future added. Send birth-date, 1/- 1’.0.—Pror. Gould, 
Qa House, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


TOWLE'S PILLS, 8 years’ reputation, are the 
Old: st, safest, anu only retiable remedy for all 


or Martin, Health Specialist, Stiver Arcade, 


eee DESTROYED.-— A lady who has been 
Weng 


er enelosings 


Ladin’ Alinents, Write for Booklet containing moet 
Tuvelusble information for Married Women 
free, In boxes, 114,29, and 46. Of all Chem 
pust free for P.O. 13,2 10.0r 4 Tf rom Bole Proprie 
i. T. Towle & Co. Ltd., 112 Long Row, Nottingham, 


tony aftheted, — Ad 3 
te, 30 Muddex Street, Regent 


You pay us when you win, 
as follows: 5s. prize, 9d; 10s., 1/6; £1 or over, 2/6 in 


Send 4d. Stamp for 9 Special Efforts 


(any paper) and we will guarantee you to receive 
two as good as you will pay 6d. or I/- for, and 


as- LIKELY WINNERS. 


POULTRY KEEPING.- Those aie would 


ive tail siructions as ote e mecpin 


ASTROLOGY. — Future accmiately foretold; 
triat huro cope cust. Send bir-h-date and 6d. v.0., 
stamped envelu: e.-Prof. Munsen, 6 Sunningdale 
Gardens, Stratford Road, London, W. 


TO LADIES! 


THE |.R.S. COLDEN COMPOIIND TABLETS 
are of priceless vulue. They afford relief in every 
in-tance, ir quently ina fow hours. ‘Ibey cure fom 
Weakness and Irregul iritivs, are safe, sure, and spe 
For superior tu steel, | te.,»nd all simil 

paursticos, Prices, is, (treble quantity, 


pretit: muy 
ing, and How to My 
hich may te had. prie 


el, 
post free, from A F. sowter, Pubsisher, 37 Wenvictts 
Street, Lonaon, W.C. 


"by FP. E. Wilson, 


LADIES 


Should write to-day enclosing Id. stamp for valuible 
booklet, test monies and FREE ~AMPLE of 


BLANCHARD'S 


APIOL AND STEEL PILLS. 


+a y Kd, They supers mnvrevil, PilCochia Bitter Ar ple, 
extra sirong, 4s.6d. Poet: Free in plain wrapper. de. Rew "haved +. Texs 
lady Mana me, The ‘iR.8 Co. (Dept. C.) eae aa ea’ ernie 
nageress, 8.5. Go. + OTL TA Ltd. (P.W.), Chemists, 
145 Stockwell Road, London. zee fabsion a ee LONDO. 


Address SUPERINTENDENT, 


Competiters’ Mutual Society, 


26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 
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Makers to the Royal Households and to other 
Royal Courts of Europe. 


it is a pleasure to serve 
these who drink 
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Pe ee 


“Has Won More Awards Than Any Other.” 


Tea or Coffee can neither benefit nor feed you like Cocoa - hoth 
being mere infusions. Cocoa is an emulsion of all the food requisites, 
available in the most palatable form—alluring to the taste — instantly 


helpful to the system. 


so deli a 


they are all 
selves 


with them 


Wu 


300 GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, Etc. 


ae, ae Peer ee ee nl ee We DE” 


beset the path of humanity. 
into danger in regard to the invter of health. 


to take steps to safeguard your health. 


others they will do for you. Be wise in time. 


result from neglect. 


Columbia-Rena 
a DOUBLF Records 


@” SIDED 
hy J 
(. MARVELLOUS VALUE FIT ALL DISC TALKING MeCHIN 
< EVERY KECORDA PICKED ONT 


HARRY TATE in his 
; Great Comic Sketch 


i'“MOTORING.” 


The Greatest Comic Record in the World—selling in 
its thousands—the greatest proof yet of the determina- 
tion to give, on Cclumbia-Rena, the Biggest possible 
value regardless of expense . . . All the sparkling 
| humour, all the a jokes of this, the most popular of 


re" 


all Harry Tate’s etches—the sketch in the Royal 
Command Performance over which the King and Queen 
laughed most—all packed tight into a 12-inch double- 
sided record. Played by Harry Tate himself. The most 
perfect of all “potted” sketches and—EXCLUSIVE. 


{ ASK FOR 12-inch No. 320. Price 4s. 


Columbia-Rena are the biggest selling records of all to-day: 10-inch, double- 

sided, 2s. 6d.each; and 12-inch, double-sided, 4s. each. ‘an be played on 

RAPH-o-phones, and all makes of gramophones. INSIST upon them. 
Sold everywhere. Send postcard for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO.. Gen'l. (Dept. P.W.), 81 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 


$2.22 9SS$99E2028828595 56 


a wreat many people “ gamble” with their health, 

care, and the result is that, sooner or later, they are overtaken by one or other of the many diseases that 

Fortunately, Nature invariably gives timely warning: when a person is driftins: 

Want of tone, a poor appetite, loss of energy, a sallow com- 

plexion, headache, imdigestion, biliousness, and various forms of stomach trouble — these are some of Nature's 
indications that 


YOU REQUIRE 


It is widely known that Beecham’s Pills are a safe, sure, and speedy 
remedy suited to all who fcel in any way “out of sorts” and 4 below par.” 
will most certainly relieve you of all unpleasant symptoms and restore you to your normal health. 
are a gentle but efficient aperient and possess remarkable curative and tonic properties. Thousands of people have 
proved them to be of inestimable value as a restorative and corrective medicine. And what they have done for 
Pay heed to Nature’s warnings. 


Cure your ailments in the beginning by taking 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Se a i et 


> 


THE LONG AND SHORT OF iT IS 


They take unwise risks. 


They do not exercise sufticient 


And, if taken as instructed, they 
They 


Only illness and pain cen 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price Is. 13d. (56 pills) and 2s. 9d. (168 pills). 
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Suits that Fit 
and Suit. 


HAT'S the great feature of the 
suits we are making. They 
fit because the men who 

“cut out’ from our measurements, 
or yours, are experts who have 
studied the whole art. They know 
all there is to know about it—and 
that represents great experience. 

Our suits will suit you because 
the fabrics we are using are an 
assembly of the neatest and 
nicest patterns ever woven into 
good cloth. 

You cannot select an unsuit- 
able pattern, they're all right, 
and the selections we wish to 
send you will mect your taste— 
we know that. 

Country customers especially 
should write for patterns and self- 
measurement form, as we provide a 
guaranteed fit and a high-class style 
at lower figures for quality than any 
other tailor can. 

All clothing is sent you carriage 
paid, and we think you will agree, 
when you have examined our Book 
of Styles, patterns and prices, that 
we merit a trial order at all events. 


EASY TERMS, or 2/- 
a in the € discount 
for cash down, 


OUR CREDIT SYSTEM.—You pay 
a small deposit, then first instalment 
one month after you receive suit., 


BOOTS ON CREDIT.—Write for 
finely Illustrated Catalogue of Men’s 
Boots on Credit. It's post free. 


CATESBYS. ty. 


(Dpt. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., Loadoa, W. 
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